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PLACE DE LA CONCORDE, 
AUGUST 14, 1914. 


[Since the Bombardment of Strasburg, 
August 14th, 1870, her statue in 
Paris, representing Alsace, has been 
draped in mourning by the French 
people.) 


Near where the royal victims fell 

In days gone by caught in the swell 

Of a ruthless tide 

Of human passion, deep and wide: 

There where we two 

A Nation’s later sorrow knew,— 

To-day, O friend! I stood 

Amid a self-ruled multitude 

That by nor sound nor word 

Betrayed how mightily its heart was 
stirred. 


A memory Time never could efface— 

A memory of grief— 

Like a great Silence brooded o’er the 
place ; 

And men breathed hard, as seeking 
for relief 

From an emotion strong 

That would not ery, though held in 
check too long. 


One felt that joy drew near,— 

A joy intense that seemed itself to 
fear,— 

Brightening in eyes that had been dull, 

As all with feeling gazed 

Upon the Strasburg figure, raised 

Above us,—mourning, beautiful! 


Then one stood at the statue’s base, 
and spoke— 

Men needed not to ask what word; 

Each in his breast the message heard, 

Writ for him by Despair, 

That evermore in moving phrase 

Breathes from the Invalides and Pére- 
Lachaise,— 

Vainly it seemed, alas! 

But now, France looking on the image 
there, 

Hope gave her back the lost Alsace. 


A deeper hush fell on the crowd: 

A sound—the lightest—seemed 
loud 

(Would friend, you had been there!) 


too 


Place de la Concorde, etc. 


As to that form the speaker rose, 
Took from her, fold on fold, 
The mournful crape, gray-worn and 
old, 
Her, proudly, to disclose, 
And with the touch of tender care 
That fond emotion speaks, 
*Mid tears that none could quite com- 
mand, 
Placed the Tri-color in her hand, 
And kissed her on both cheeks! 
Florence Earle Coates. 
The Athenxum. 


THE SHIP OF DREAMS, 
O Golden Argosy !— 
Thou ship of joy, white-winged, with 
shining bows 
None know thee here, nor guess 
What foam of what far waters clings 
to thee, 
Nor what strange weeds are these 
which deck thy prow’s 
Cold carven loveliness. 


And yet I know thee—know 
Thy white sails, and the heavy scent 
of spice 
Clinging about thee; yea 
Remember how upon thee, 
slow 
Tears fell from Helen’s eyes, 
When on her cheek she felt the alien 
spray. 


silent, 


Ah! but return, return! 
Thou with the freightage of grave 
dreams, for here 
Shall no white-browed, gold-sandalled 
merchants come 
To greet thee, nor fire burn 
On the high altars of gray fanes 
austere— 
Nor any prayer call thee home. 


I only, who by night 

And day have waited without flower 

or song 

Thy coming, now shall set 

My feet upon thy decks and in swift 
flight 
sail for those far shores for 
which I long, 
Without farewell—without regret. 

Margaret Sackville. 


Sail, 
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THE DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


“The White Paper” [Cd. 7467] con- 
taining the “Correspondence respecting 
the European Crisis” is a document of 
such historic importance, that it would 
seem a national duty to publish a 
précis of it so that our readers may 
fully grasp the policy of the German 
Emperor, which led to war. No Diplo- 
matic Correspondence has ever been 
published of greater significance. No 
more terrible indictment of a people 
has ever been revealed to civilization. 
It is the proof absolute of German 
war-madness, the documentary evi- 
dence of the German intention, not 
only to force Austria into war, but to 
bring on war against France and Kus- 
sia at a moment when German 
Diplomacy held those countries to be 
unprepared. 

June 28th—The Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand was assassinated at Sara- 
jevo. July 20th, the crisis begins, Sir 
Edward Grey informing Sir LE. 
Goschen, at Berlin, that the position 
was “very uncomfortable.” 

July 22nd.—Sir E. Goschen wires 
from Berlin that the German Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs had 
just “insisted” that the question at 
issue was one for “settlement between 
Servia and Austria alone”; moreover, 
he had repeatedly told the Servian 
Minister that “Austro-Servian rela- 
tions should be put on a proper foot- 
ing.” 

July 238rd.—Sir E. Grey is alarmed. 
He informs Sir M. de Bunsen, at Vi- 
enna, that he (Grey) had expressed 
great regret to the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor in London that Austria should 
have imposed a time limit to the 
communication addressed to Servia, 
amounting thereby to an. ultimatum. 
The Austrian Ambassador replied that 
it was “absolutely necessary for Aus- 
tria to protect herself.” On Sir E. 


Grey pointing out the possible conse- 
quences of offensive action on the part 
of Austria, the Austrian Ambassador 
replied that it would “all depend upon 
Russia.” 

July 24th—The Austrian Note to 
Servia is published. It is an ultima- 
tum. The Powers only know of it 
twelve hours after its delivery. Sir Bb. 
Grey immediately wires to Vienna, 
saying he had informed the Austrian 
Ambassador in London, he (Grey) had 
never seen one State address to an in- 
dependent State a document so for- 
midable; that England was concerned 
simply and solely from the point of 
view of general peace. 

The first note of alarm comes from 
Sir G. Buchanan, in St. Petersburg. 
He wires Sir Edward Grey he has 
just seen M. Sazonof, (Minister for 
Foreign Affairs): who said that Aus- 
tria’s conduct was “both provocative 
and immoral”; that she “would never 
have taken such action unless Germany 
had first been consulted; some of the 
Austrian demands were obviously un- 
acceptable.” Sir G. Buchanan goes 
on to say that the French Ambassador 
there pressed him for a declaration 
of English solidarity with France who, 
in any case, would unreservedly sup- 
port Russia. 

So that on July 24th, France an- 
nounced her intention to fight on the 
side of Russia. 

This telegram is highly important. 
It shows that on July 24th, both 
France and Russia anticipated war, 
and that Germany knew it, and that 
Sir E. Grey was already being 
pressed for a declaration of England's 
attitude. . 

July 24th—Mr. Crackanthorpe, from 
Belgrade wires that Servia regards 
Austrian demands as “unacceptable.” 

At this juncture the German Ambas- 
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sador in London communicates a Note 
to Sir E. Grey, setting out that Aus- 
tria’s attitude is entirely justified, can 
only be regarded as “equitable and 
moderate,” and that the German Gov- 
ernment regards the matter as one to 
be settled “exclusively” between the 
contending parties. 

Sir E. Grey telegraphs Sir F. Bertie 
in Paris, suggesting that Germany, 
France, Italy, and England should act 
together as mediators simultaneously 
at Vienna and St. Petersburg; the im- 
portant thing was to gain time in 
Vienna. 

July 25th—The Russian Ambassa- 
dor informs Sir E. Grey that Russia 
deems it of the highest importance to 
procure extension of the time limit. 

Sir E. Grey wires to Paris and Vi- 
enna that the Austrian Ambassador 
in London had just explained that the 
step taken at Belgrade was a deé- 
marche, not an ultimatum; but Sir F. 
Bertie wires back to say that the 
French Government had “not received” 
that explanation. 

Sir G. Buchanan wires from St. 
Petersburg (July 25th) that, owing to 
the time limit, it was impossible to act 
on Sir E. Grey’s suggestion; that Rus- 
sia was willing to leave the settle- 
ment of the dispute to the non-inter- 
ested Powers, but that Russia re- 
garded Austria’s action as “in reality, 
directed against Russia,” “Austria aim- 
ing at the overthrow of the present 
status quo in the Balkans,” to which 
M. Sazonof adds that “Germany was 
convinced that she could count on Eng- 
land’s neutrality.” 

July 25th—Sir H. Rumbold wires 
from Berlin to Sir E. Grey that the 
Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs* 
was away, thereby causing serious de- 
lay; but that Austria professed to be 
optimistic regarding Russia’s action. 

1 To be noted here is that the two indispensable 
forces for peace, the German Emperor and the 
Austrian Foreign Minister were away, and soun- 


approachable the day of the expiry of Austria's 
ultimatum to Servia. 
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Serious news comes from Vienna 
(July 25th) about warlike attitude of 
the Austrians. Mr. Crackanthorpe 
wires that Servia considers that, un- 
less Austria wants war, she must be 
content with the full satisfaction of- 
fered in the Servian reply. Immedi- 
ately after, Mr. Crackanthorpe wires 
that the Austrian Minister had left 
Belgrade. 

Sir E. Grey now realizes the grave 
danger to Europe involved by what he 
himself calls the “sudden, brusque, 
and peremptory character of the Aus- 
trian démarche.” He informs the Ger- 
man Ambassador in London that the 
co-operation of Germany is essential to 
any diplomatic mediation. At the 
same time, both the French and Rus- 
sian Governments do their utmost to 
induce Austria to extend the time 
limit. 

In vain. Sir E. Grey receives a wire 
from Vienna to the effect that the Ger- 
man Ambassador there is “confident 
that Russia will keep quiet during 
chastisement of Servia”’; that “France 
also is not at all in a condition for 
war.” 

July 26th—Sir E. Grey proposes con- 
ference. France accepts (July 27th). 
Italy and Russia accept unreservedly. 
Germany refuses point-blank. The 
Kaiser returns from the North. 

July 27th—Sir E. Goschen wires 
that Secretary of State says proposed 
Conference “would practically amount 
to a Court of Arbitration,” and Ger- 
many could not, therefore, co-operate; 
he thought personal conversations the 
better plan. To be noted is that the 
Kaiser was in Berlin when this atti- 
tude was decided on. 

Sir E. Grey wires (July 27th) that 
the German Ambassador in London de- 
clares that Germany is “ready to ac- 
cept” mediation in principle; but from 
Berlin, Sir E. Goschen wires back that 
this is not the case. Sir E. Grey, in 
conversation with Count Mensdorff in 
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London, says openly that Austrian ac- 
tion looks as if war was intended; in- 
forms him that “the English Fleet, in 
the circumstances, cannot be dis- 
banded”; that it was very disappoint- 
ing to find Austria so hard towards 
Servia, who had agreed to humiliate 
herself more than any independent 
country ever had done. 

July 28th—Austria declares war on 
Servia. 

The same day a telegraphic Note is 
communicated to our Foreign Oflice, 
stating that M. Sazonof is convinced 
that “Germany is, if anything, in fa- 
vor of the uncompromising attitude 
adopted by Austria; that the Berlin 
Cabinet appears to be doing nothing; 
that the key to the situation is to be 
found at Berlin.” 

July 28th.—A wire from Vienna stat- 
ing that Austria “declines any sugges- 
tion on negotiations.” 

Sir E. Grey continues wiring to Brit- 
ish Ambassador to the effect that the 
German Ambassador in London pro- 
tests that Germany is ready to accept 
the joint mediation of Powers, though 
Austria had already declared war and 
officially refused all intervention. 

This should be carefully noted. Up 
to this point, the German Ambassador 
in London kept on assuring Sir E. Grey 
of German willingness to secure peace, 
in spite of our Ambassadorial contra- 
dictions from Vienna, St. Petersburg, 
and Berlin to Sir E. Grey, that the 
Berlin Government regarded interven- 
tion as impossible. 

July 28th.—Sir E. Goschen informs 
Sir E. Grey that the Austrian Ambas- 
sador told him that “Russia neither 
wanted, nor was in a position to make, 
war.” 

July 29th—Sir E. Goschen wires 
that the German Chancellor had in- 
formed him it was “too late to act 
upor (English) suggestion” of media- 
tion. 

In a further wire, Sir E. Goschen 
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reports that the German Secretary of 
State was much concerned about Rus- 
sian mobilization. He “denied that the 
German Government had recalled ofti- 
cers on leave”—Sir E. Goschen adds to 
this, “as a matter of fact, it is true.” 

To this telegram Sir BE. Grey wires 
polite thanks to the German Chan- 
cellor (July 29th). Sir G. Buchanan 
wires from St. Petersburg, announcing 
“Partial mobilization.” Sir R. Rodd 
informs Sir E. Grey from Rome that 
there appears to be general difficulty 
in “making Germany believe that Rus- 
sia is in earnest.” Mr. Beaumont, 
from Constantinople, informs Sir E&. 
Grey that “Austrian designs may ex- 
tend considerably beyond the Sanjak 
and a punitive occupation of Servian 
territory.” 

Even then, Sir E. Grey bravely per- 
sists. He again (July 29th) wires to 
Sir E. Goschen in Berlin that the Ger- 
man Ambassador in London assures 
him he (the Ambassador) has been in- 
structed from Berlin to mediate. Sir 
E. Grey adds: “I told him that media- 
tion was ready to come into operation 
by any method that Germany thought 
possible, if only Germany would ‘press 
the button’ in the interests of peace.” 

Now there comes the first German 
bid for English neutrality. Sir E. Gos- 
chen wires that the German Chancel- 
lor declares that Germany “aimed at 
no territorial acquisitions at the ex- 
pense of France, but that he could give 
no such assurance regarding the French 
Colonies. If Holland remained neu- 
tral, her neutrality would be respected. 
He had in mind a “general neutrality 
agreement between England and Ger- 
many.” 

July 29th—Sir BE. Grey wires Sir F. 
Bertie that he told the German Am- 
bassador in London not to be “misled 
into thinking that England would 
stand aside if all the efforts made in 
the cause of peace failed.” Over Mo- 
rocco, the case was different: it was 
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not an English interest. A war be- 
tween Austria and Russia, likewise, 
was a Slav and Teuton question; but 
with France it was otherwise. Eng- 
land would then have to consider the 
position, would have to decide what 
“British interests required her to do.” 
He (Grey) told Prince Lichnowsky 
“not to count on England standing 
aside,” intimating that, though this did 
not imply inevitable military action on 
the part of England, it left the matter 
open the moment the question became 
one involving the hegemony of Europe. 

July 29th—Sir E. Grey next wires 
to Sir E. Goschen in Berlin. He tells 
him he had informed the German Am- 
bassador of England’s position, saying 
he did not wish to be open to any re- 
proach that the “friendly tone of all 
our conversations had misled the Ger- 
man Government into supposing that 
we should not take action.” 

These two communications of Sir E. 
Grey are of the highest importance. 
They show clearly that on July 29th 
the German Government knew of Sir 
E. Grey’s official intimation that Eng- 
land could not remain indifferent if 
France was drawn in. None the less, 
Germany still maintained that Austria 
could not accept mediation. The Ger- 
man Ambassador at Vienna, well 
known for his anti-Russian and anti- 
Servian feeling, was obviously, as Sir 
M. de Bunsen pointed out to Sir E. 
Grey (July 30th), hardly the man to 
undertake peaceful overtures. It was 
he who had telegraphed the text of the 
Austrian ultimatum to Servia to the 
German Emperor, before it was des- 
patched, thus affording proof that the 
Emperor was perfectly cognizant of 
what was taking place. 

July 30th—Russia learns that Ger- 
many is mobilizing, is making naval 
preparations in the direction even of 
the Guif of Finland. M. Sazonof, in 
desperation, draws up a formula as 
last hope, to the effect that “Russia 
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will stop all military preparations if 
Austria declares her readiness to elim- 
inate points which violate principle of 
Sovereignty of Servia.” 

Sir F. Bertie wires (July 30th) ask- 
ing for intention of England, France 
growing extremely anxious. 

July 30th—Sir E. Grey wires Sir E..: 
Goschen regarding the German “bid 
for neutrality.” This telegram is so 
important that it is given here in 
full: 


No. 101. 
Sir Edward Grey to Sir EB. Goschen. 
Foreign Office, July 30, 1914. 
(Telegraphic. ) 

“Your telegram of 29th July. 

His Majesty’s Government cannot 
for a moment entertain the Chancel- 
lor’s proposal that they should bind 
themselves to neutrality on such terms, 

What he asks us in effect is to en- 
gage to stand by while French colonies 
are taken and France is beaten so long 
as Germany does not take French ter- 
ritory as distinct from the colonies. 

From the material point of view 
such a proposal is unacceptable, .for 
France, without further territory in 
Europe being taken from her, could be 
so crushed as to lose her position as a 
Great Power, and become subordinate 
to German policy. 

Altogether apart from that it would 
be a disgrace for us to make this bar- 
gain with Germany at the expense of 
France, a disgrace from which the 
good name of this country would never 
recover. 

The Chancellor also in effect asks 
us to bargain away whatever obliga- 
tion or interest we have as regards the 
neutrality of Belgium. We could not 
entertain that bargain either. 

Having said so much, it is unneces- 
sary to examine whether the prospect 
of a future general neutrality agree- 
ment between England and Germany 
offered positive advantages sutticient 
to compensate us for tying our hands 
now. We must preserve our full free- 
dom to act as circumstances may seem 
to us to require in any such unfavora- 
ble and regrettable development of the 
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present crisis as the Chancellor con- 
templates. 

You should speak to the Chancellor 
in the above sense, and add most ear- 
nestly that the one way of maintain- 
ing the good relations between Kng- 
land and Germany is that they should 
continue to work together to preserve 
the peace of Europe; if we succeed in 
this object, the mutual relations’ of 
Germany and England will, I believe, be 
ipso facto improved and strengthened. 
For that object His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will work in that way with all 
sincerity and good-will. 

And I will say this: If the peace of 
Europe can be preserved, and the 
present crisis safely passed, my own 
endeavor will be to promote some ar- 
rangement to which Germany could 
be a party, by which she could be as- 
sured that no aggressive or hostile 
policy would be pursued against her or 
her allies by France, Russia, and our- 
selves, jointly or separately. I have 
desired this and worked for it, as far 
as I could, through the last Balkan 
crisis, afid, Germany having a corre- 
sponding object, our relations sensibly 
improved. The idea has hitherto been 
too Utopian to form the subject of 
definite proposals, but if this present 
crisis, so much more acute than any 
that Europe has gone through for gen- 
erations, be safely passed, I am hope- 
ful that the relief and reaction which 
will follow may make possible some 
more definite rapprochement between 
the Powers than has been possible 
hitherto.” 

Here we have English Statesman- 
ship at its best. That message will se- 
cure Sir E. Grey a lasting place among 
English Statesmen. It shows Sir E. 
Grey working unceasingly at the elev- 
enth hour for peace, but quite firm and 
frank on the question of the national 
honor. 

In the meanwhile, the crisis pivots on 
the attitude of England in view of the 
German mobilization against France. 

July 31st—Sir E. Grey is informed 
by the French Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs that all French advance-posts 
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are withdrawn to a distance of ten 
kilometres from the frontier, so as to 
avoid any possibility of French aggres- 
sion. The Note ends by saying: “As 
you see, Germany has done it,” and 
the Minister adds that the German 
preparation began the day the Aus- 
trian Note was handed in. 

On the evening of July 30th, the 
German Chancellor, who up till that 
moment had not found time to reply to 
Sir E. Grey’s supreme effort to obtain 
the mediatory influence of the Four 
Powers, informs Sir EB. Goschen that 
he was “pressing the button” at Vi- 
enna (as Sir BE. Grey suggested), but 
that, as the results of his efforts, 
“matters had been precipitated rather 
than otherwise.” The Servian efforts 
were “seriously handicapped” by the 
Russian mobilization. 

As a fact, the Tsar had wired to the 
German Emperor at the time, craving 
his mediation. 

July 31st—Sir E. Grey wires to Sir 
E. Goschen that England would sup- 
port any reasonable proposal put for- 
ward by Germany: but that he (Grey) 
had “told the German Ambassador 
that if France became involved, we 
should be drawn in.” 

To this clear statement, on Sir E. 
wrey’s part, of the English attitude, 
yermany replies, through Sir E. Go- 
schen (July 31st), that “Kriegsgefahr” 
will be proclaimed at once. 

From St. Petersburg comes a tele- 
gram announcing Russian general mo- 
bilization. 

Now begins the question of Belgian 
neutrality. Sir E. Grey telegraphs to 
Paris and Berlin, asking for specific 
engagements respecting the neutrality 
of Belgium (July 31st). 

Sir E. Grey telegraphs to Brussels 
that “I assume that the Belgian Gov- 
ernment will maintain, to the utmost 
of her power, her neutrality.” 

To these inquiries of England, 
France replies at once, agreeing to Bel- 
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gian neutrality. Belgium undertakes 
to uphold it. The answer of Germany 
is evasive. 

Sir E. Goschen wires that the Ger- 
man Secretary of State says he must 
“consult the Emperor and the Chan- 
cellor before he could possibly answer” 
(July 3ist). 

The delay caused by Germany’s eva- 
sive answer gave the Germans a good 


couple of days’ advantage. 
Sir KE. Grey wires to Berlin again. 
Here is the telegram :— 
No. 123. 
Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 
Foreign Office, August 1, 1914. 
“Sir, 

I told the German Ambassador to- 
day that the reply? of the German 
Government with regard to the neu- 
trality of Belgium was a matter of 
very great regret, because the neu- 
trality of Belgium affected feeling in 
this country. If Germany could see 
her way to give the same assurance as 
that which had been given by France 
it would materially contribute to re- 
lieve anxiety and tension here. On the 
other hand, if there were a violation 
of the neutrality of Belgium by one 
combatant while the other respected 
it, it would be extremely difficult to 
restrain public feeling in this country. 
I said that we had been discussing this 
question at a Cabinet meeting, and as 
I was authorized to tell him this L 
gave him a memorandum of it. 

He asked me whether, if Germany 
gave a promise not to violate Belgian 
neutrality we would engage to remain 
neutral. 

I replied that I could not say that; 
our hands were still free, and we were 
considering what our attitude should 
be. <All I could say was that our 
attitude would be determined largely 
by public opinion here, and that the 
neutrality of Belgium would appeal 
very strongly to public opinion here. 1 
did not think that we could give a 
promise of neutrality on that condi- 
tion alone. 

The Ambassador pressed me as to 


2 See No. 122. 
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whether I could not formulate condi- 
tions on which we would remain neu- 
tral. He even suggested that the in- 
tegrity of France and her colonies 
might be guaranteed. : 

I said that I felt obliged to refuse 
definitely any promise to remain neu- 
tral on similar terms, and I could only 
say that we must keep our hands 
free.” 

The news of the German ultimatum 
te Russia and France is reported to 
Sir E. Grey from Paris and St. Peters- 
burg; but still no reply comes from 
Berlin regarding Belgian neutrality 
(August Ist). 

August 2nd.—The Luxemburg Minis- 
ter of State telegraphs that the Ger- 
mans bave violated the neutrality of 
Luxemburg. : 

August 1st—Sir E. Grey wires Sir 
E. Goschen to ascertain the ground for 
the detention of British ships at 
Hamburg. 

August 1st—News comes that Aus- 
tria is prepared to “discuss*the sub- 
stance of the ultimatum to Servia.” 

This readiness on the part of Austria 
(it should be noted) came after the 
expiry of the German ultimatum to 
France and Russia, after the violation 
of the neutrality of Luxemburg before 
the order of mobilization, after Austria 
had consistently refused all possibility 
of mediation, in short, when Germany 
was completely mobilized. 

Germany throws it down, as the fol- 
lowing communication from Berlin 
shows :— 

Sir E. Goschen to Sir E. Grey. 
Berlin, August 1, 1914. 
(Telegraphic. ) 

“Your telegram of to-day. 

I have communicated the substance 
of the above telegram to the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and spent 
a long time arguing with him that the 
chief dispute was between Austria and 
Russia, and that Germany was only 
drawn in as Austria’s ally. If there- 
fore Austria and Russia were, as was 
evident, ready to discuss matters and 
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Germany did not desire war on her 
own account, it seemed to me only 
logical that Germany should hold her 
hand and continue to work for a 
peaceful settlement. Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs said that 
Austria’s readiness to discuss was the 
result of German influence at Vienna, 
and, had not Russia mobilized against 
Germany, all would have been well. 
But Russia by abstaining from answer- 
ing Germany’s demand that she should 
demobilize, had caused Germany to 
mobilize also. Russia had said that 
her mobilization did not necessarily 
imply war, and that she could per- 
fectly well remain mobilized for 
months without making war. ‘This 
was not the case with Germany. She 
had the speed and Russia had the 
numbers, and the safety of the Ger- 
man Empire forbade that Germany 
‘should allow Russia time to bring up 
masses of troops from all parts of her 
wide dominions. The situation now 
was that, though the Imperial Gov- 
ernment had allowed her several hours 
beyond the specified time, Russia had 
sent no answer. Germany had there- 
fore ordered mobilization, and the 
German representative of St. Peters- 
burg had been instructed within a cer- 
tain time to inform the Russian Govy- 
ernment that the Imperial Government 
must regard their refusal to answer 
as creating a state of war. 

The following telegram regarding 
the Russian position is instructive :— 
No. 139. 

Sir G. Buchanan to Sir Edward Grey. 
—(Received August 2.) 
St. Petersburg, August 1, 1914. 
(Telegraphic. ) 

“My telegram of 31st July. 

The Emperor of Russia read his 
telegram to the German Emperor to 
the German Ambassador at the audi- 
ence given to his Excellency yesterday. 
No progress whatever was made. 

In the evening M. Sazonof had an 
interview with the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor who, not being definitely instructed 
by his Government, did his best to 
deflect the conversation towards a gen- 
eral discussion of the relations be- 
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tween Austria-Hungary and Kussia 
instead of keeping to the question of 
Servia. In reply the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs expressed his desire that 
these relations should remain friendly, 
and said that, taken in general, they 
were perfectly satisfactory; but the 
real question which they had to solve 
at this moment was whether Austria 
was to crush Servia and to reduce her 
to the status of a vassal, or whether 
she was to leave Servia a free and in- 
dependent State. In these circum- 
stances, while the Servian question 
was unsolved, the abstract discussion 
of the relations between Austria- 
Hungary and Russia was a waste of 
time. The only place where a success- 
ful discussion of this question could 
be expected was London, and any such 
discussion was being made impossible 
by the action of Austria-Hungary in 
subjecting Belgrade, a virtually un- 
fortified town, to bombardment. 

M. Sazonof informed the French 
Ambassador and myself this morning 
of his conversation with the Austrian 
Ambassador. He went on to Say that 
during the Balkan crisis he had made 
it clear to the Austrian Government 
that war with Russia must inevitably 
follow an Austrian attack on Servia. 
It was clear that Austrian domination 
of Servia was as intolerable for Rus- 
sia as the dependence of the Nether- 
lands on Germany would be to Great 
Britain. It was, in fact, for Russia a 
question of life and death. The policy 
of Austria had throughout been both 
tortuous and immoral, and she thought 
that she could treat Russia with de- 
fiance, secure in the support of her 
German ally. Similarly the policy of 
Germany had been an equivocal and 
double-faced policy, and it mattered 
little whether the German Government 
knew or did not know the terms of the 
Austrian ultimatum; what mattered 
was that her intervention with the 
Austrian Government had been post- 
poned until the moment had passed 
when its influence would have been 
felt. Germany was unfortunate in her 
representatives in Vienna and St. 
Petersburg: the former was a violent 
Russophobe who had urged Austria on, 
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the latter had reported to his Govern- 
ment that Russia would never go to 
war. M. Sazonof was completely weary 
of the ceaseless endeavors he had 
made to avoid a war. No _ sug- 
gestion held out to him had been 
refused. He had accepted the pro- 
posal for a conference of four, 
for mediation by Great Britain and 
Italy, for direct conversation between 
Austria and Russia; but Germany and 
Austria-Hungary had either rendered 
these attempts for peace ineffective by 
evasive replies or had refused them al- 
together. The action of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government and the Ger- 
man preparations had forced the Rus- 
sian Government to order mobilization, 
and the mobilization of Germany had 
created a desperate situation. 

August 2nd.—Sir E. Grey assures M. 
Cambon of British help. 


No. 148. 
Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 
Foreign Office, August 2, 1914. 
(Telegraphic. ) 

“After the Cabinet this morning 1 
gave M. Cambon the following memo- 
randum :— 

‘I am authorized to give an assur- 
ance that, if the German fleet comes 
into the Channel or through the North 
Sea to undertake hostile operations 
against French coasts or shipping, the 
British fleet will give all the protec- 
tion in its power. 

‘This assurance is of course subject 
to the policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment receiving the support of Parlia- 
ment, and must not be taken as bind- 
ing His Majesty’s Government to take 
any action until the above contingency 
of action by the German fleet takes 
place.’ 

I pointed out that we had very large 
questions and most difficult issues to 
consider, and that Government felt 
that they could not bind themselves 
to declare war upon Germany neces- 
sariiy if war broke out between France 
and Germany to-morrow, but it was 
essential to the French Government, 
whose fleet had long been concentrated 
in the Mediterranean, to know how to 
make their dispositions with their 
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north coast entirely undefended. We 
therefore thought it necessary to give 
them this assurance. It did not bind 
us to go to war with Germany unless 
the German fleet took the action indi- 
cated, but it did give a security to 
France that would enable her to set- 
tle the disposition of her own Mediter- 
ranean fleet. 

M. Cambon asked me about the vio- 
lation of Luxemburg. I told him the 
doctrine on that point laid down by 
Lord Derby and Lord Clarendon in 
1867. He asked me what we should 
say about the violation of the neu- 
trality of Belgium. I said that was a 
much more important matter; we 
were considering what statement we 
should make in Parliament to-morrow 
—in effect, whether we should declare 
violation of Belgian neutrality to be a 
casus belli. I told him what had been 
said to the German Ambassador on 
this point.” 

August 4th—The King of the Bel- 
gians makes his dramatic appeal to 
King George. 

August 4th—Sir F. Villiers informs 
Sir E. Grey that Germany announces 
her intention to carry out, if neces- 
sary, by force of arms, the measures 
considered indispensable, to which Sir 
E. Grey returns this clear and coura- 
geous answer :— 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Villiers. 

Foreign Office, August 4, 1914. 
(Telegraphic. ) 

“You should inform Belgian Gov- 
ernment that if pressure is applied to 
them by Germany to induce them to 
depart from neutrality, His Majesty’s 
xsovernment expect that they will re- 
sist by any means in their power, and 
that His Majesty’s Government will 
support them in offering such resist- 
ance, and that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in this event are prepared to 
join Russia and France, if desired, in 
offering to the Belgian Government at 
once common action for the purpose 
of resisting use of force by Germany 
against them, and a guarantee to 
maintain their independence and in- 
tegrity in future years.” 
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August 4th—The German Embassy 
makes an attempt to “dispel distrust,” 
but Sir E. Grey has taken his stand, 
and vindicates the national honor in 
the following telegram to Berlin :— 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir BE. Goschen. 
Foreign Office, August 4, 1914. 
(Telegraphic. ) 

“We hear that Germany has ad- 
dressed Note to Belgian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs stating that German 
Government will be compelled to carry 
out, if necessary, by force of arms, 
the measures considered indispensable. 

We are also informed that Belgian 
territory has been violated at Gem- 
menich. 

In these circumstances and in view 
of the fact that Germany declined to 
give the same assurance respecting 
Belgium as France gave last week in 
reply to our request made simultane- 
ously at Berlin and Paris, we must 
repeat that request, and ask that a 
satisfactory reply to it and to my tele- 
gram of this morning’® be received 
here by 12 o’clock to-night. If not, 
you are instructed to ask for your 
passports, and to say that’ His 
Majesty’s Government feel bound to 
take all steps in their power to uphold 
the neutrality of Belgium and the ob- 
servance of a treaty to which Germany 
is as much a party as ourselves.” 

Out of this correspondence the atti- 
tude of Germany stands as clear as the 
attitude taken up by Sir BE. Grey. We 
find from the outset that Austria re- 
fuses all mediation, affecting diplo- 
matic optimism; and that Germany 
firmly upholds the Austrian attitude. 

It is clear that Germany believed in 
the unrcadiness of Russia to fight; in 
the weakness of France; in the neu- 
trality of England. 

Not until the expiry of the German 
ultimatums to France and Russia does 
Austria consent even to discuss her 
attitude towards Servia; and when at 
last she does seem to show some read- 
iness to help ward off a European 
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conflagration, it is Germany who ab- 
solutely declines on the ground that, 
Russia having mobilized, she (Ger- 
many) could not give Russia time to 
concentrate on the German frontier. 

On the French and Russian—partic- 
ularly on the Russian—sides, these 
despatches reveal a quite remarkable 
honesty of intention; and the last 
throw of M?’ Sazonof, offering to dis- 
arm, if only Germany would put for- 
ward some formula for mediation, 
proves that Russia was sincerely anx- 
ious for peace, 

The part played by Sir E. Grey all 
through is probably the most peace- 
ful, if not Quixotic, effort ever made 
by a Statesman in history. 

It is clear that the German Ambas- 
sador in London, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, consistently led Sir E. Grey to 
believe that Germany was “pressing 
the button” at Vienna, and that Sir KB. 
Grey was apparently inclined to trust 
him, whereas she was, in reality, doing 
precisely the contrary, her own Am- 
bassador at Vienna being a notorious 
anti-Russian fire-eater, and Germany 
arming at full speed all the time. 

Sir E. Grey went to the extreme 
limits of even national safety. At the 
same time, he was splendidly firm and 
frank on the question of Belgian 
neutrality. 

It was he who first sent out mes- 
sages demanding declarations of Bel- 
gian neutrality, at the same time in- 
forming Germany that England would 
uphold the neutrality of Belgium. And 
when Germany violated it, Sir E. 
Grey’s answer was war. 

On the German side, then, we find 
that she was mobilizing before she sent 
her ultimatums to France and Russia; 
that she violated the neutrality of Lux- 
emburg before the declaration of war; 
that she violated international law by 
seizing English ships and cargoes, 
while professing good friendship in 
London for England; that, diplomat- 
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ically and militarily, she was prepar- 
ing a gigantic coup de main, while 
gaining time by diplomatic subterfuge, 
evasion, procrastination and perfidy, 
believing that England would never 
fight, and that Russia would probably 
back out of it. 

The despatches of our respective 
Ambassadors at Paris, Berlin, St. Pe- 
tersburg, Rome, Vienna, ‘and Belgrade 
show that none of them were, in the 
least, duped by Germany's attitude; 
that one and all gave Sir E. Grey the 
clearest warning of the German aim, 
and that they all contradicted the 
friendly protestations carried on by 
the German Ambassador to Sir E. 
Grey at London. 

In addition to the Ambassadors, the 
following Sovereigns interceded on be- 
half of peace: King George, the King 
of the Belgians, and the Tsar. ‘The 
notable omission is that of the 
Kaiser. 

Not a word from him. After his 
return on July 26th, the German atti- 
tude became more rigid and evasive, 
and the most talkative man in Europe 
became the most silent. 

The significance of this omission is 
all-important. His silence means that he 
fully approved the German attitude, 
and, as the German Army cannot 
mobilize without his permission, that 
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he sanctioned its mobilization, also 
the violation of treaties and neutral 
territories which ensued before the 
declaration of war. 

This documents are the indisputable 
proof of the Kaiser’s complicity and 
duplicity. At any moment he could 
have stopped war. As _ these des- 
patches show, the question under con- 
tention ceased to be the Servian mur- 
ders—nor must it be forgotten that 
one of the assassins, Milan Zigano- 
vitch, was a subject of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy. The question 
was European peace, as Sir E. Grey 
repeatedly insisted upon. Yet the Ger- 
man Emperor maintained silence. 

After his return to Berlin (July 
26th), the semi-official German Press 
broke out in violent abuse of Russia, 
and things drifted deliberately into 
war, though the only thing needed to 
stave off the conflagration was a diplo- 
matic formula for discussion, Russia 
offering immediately to disarm if only 
Germany would put one forward. 
Without doubt, had Russia and France 
not taken military precautions after 
July 29th, Germany would have caught 
them both unready. Without doubt 
the Emperor had from the outset de- 
cided to support (to insist on) Aus- 
tria’s unparalleled ultimatum to Servia 
at the risk of European war. 
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SUBMARINES: THEIR DUTIES AND THEIR DANGERS. 


If you stand any morning you like 
on the Spit between Forts Blockhouse 
and Monckton, you may see queer 
craft, shaped like Jonah’s whale, with 


_ * Editor's Note-—‘‘The question of the use and 
increased effectivity of the submarine,” wrote 
Admiral Mahan, at the beginning of the war, “is 
assuredly one of the most important to be tested.” 
The public is no less interested than the experts 
in the testing. We therefore feel justified in reprint- 
ing the following article by an acknowledged 
authority from our issue of June, 1913, as giving a 
vivid impression of life and work in a modern 
submarine. 


a hump and a spike on his back, “oil- 
ing” in businesslike fashion in the di- 
rection of Gilkicker Point. The train- 
ing flotilla of submarines is going out 
from Portsmouth Harbor for exercise 
in the direction of Stokes Bay, or it 
may be to the eastward, past Bem- 
bridge. 

On the narrow deck by the conning- 
tower stand a couple of piratical-look- 
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ing persons, clad in sweaters, duffle, 
“oilies’—anything rather than the uni- 
form of His Majesty’s Navy. ‘The 
ships cut through the little lop of a 
sea which is running, the spray break- 
ing from their snouts, and the waves 
leaping almost to the stanchions and 
wire which surround their apology for 
a deck. 

Familiarity breeds contempt. Fa- 
miliarity with the risks of the sub- 
marine service has bred contempt for 
them in the keen-faced men whose 
philosophy is contained in those watch- 
words of the Navy, “Carry on,” and 
“Make it so.” They have carried on 
till they have made it so that the sub- 
marine of to-day is fit for duties of 
which the pioneers never dreamed, as 
will shortly appear. 

They have paid the price, God wot! 
No submarine has yet fired a torpedo 
in anger; but Al, AS, B4 and others 
lie at the bottom of the sea, the cof- 
fins of their gallant crews. One “took 


charge” and dived to the bottom her- 


self; another was cut in two by a 
German liner, heedlessly pounding 
along down Channel; yet another was 
rolled over and mortally wounded by 
her own mother-ship; the crew of a 
fourth were poisoned by noxious gases 
from her electric batteries. These men 
died that Britain might be first be- 
neath the waves as upon them. 

The Navy took it as all in the day’s 
work. Where one perished, four vol- 
unteered to take his place. It is for 
the sake of the “hard-lying money,” 
they will tell you. That comes in 
handy for the wife. And if they die 
—well, some mayor, anxious to signal- 
ize his year of office, will raise a fund. 
She will be all right. That is the true 
temper of the fighting man. It has 
never been wanting in British seamen. 
On the day that it fails the Empire 
may as well be sold to pay expenses. 
You can if you like attribute to them 
nobler motives than a zest for hard- 
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lying money; but they won’t own to 
them. 

Submarine navigation is no new 
idea. In the days of the “wisest fool 
in Christendom” an inventor navigated 
a boat under water up the Thames. 
But nothing came of it. Bushnell 
managed to affix an “infernal ma- 
chine” from under water to the side 
of a British ship-of-the-line in the War 
of American Independence, but his 
torpedo failed to explode, and he and 
his craft were, afterwards, inglori- 
ously captured on board a merchant- 
man. Fulton actually blew up an old 
French battleship in this way at the 
end of the eighteenth century, but 
Bonaparte was too busy to give heed 
to his invention. 

Then came the Davids in the Ameri- 
can Civil War, one of which sank a 
large Federal ship; but she and sev- 
eral others perished, and the game 
was voted not worth the candle. After- 
wards Nordenfeldt, in the eighties of 
last century, went near to success; 
but it was left for the French and 
Americans to produce the first prac- 
ticable craft, and for British assimi- 
lativeness and sea-sense to demon- 
strate its larger possibilities. We have 
now gone far ahead of other countries. 

The first submarine craft were 
worked by man-power, by paddles 
turned by hand or foot from inside. 
Now they have their gasolene engines 
for running on the surface and their 
electric motors for running below. A 
distinction is generally made between 
submarines and submersibles. ‘The 
former submerge by the filling of bal- 
last-tanks with water, the latter by 
means of horizontal rudders. The dif- 
ference is, conversely, that between 
“heavier than air” and “lighter than 
air” craft in aeronautics. British 
boats are really submersibles, but they 
are brought to “diving trim” by filling 
ballast-tanks with water. When just 
in a state of equilibrium, the diving 
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planes act and take them below very 
rapidly. When it is desired to resume 
surface-running, the water is blown out 
of the ballast-tanks by compressed air. 

At first, submarine craft were blind 
when under water. They aimed at 
their target before they went down, 
and trusted to luck to hit it. But the 
invention of the periscope has given 
them an adequate, if circumscribed, 
area of vision. The periscope is an 
application of our old friend the 
camera obscura. It consists of a tube 
reaching from the interior of the con- 
ning-tower to some ten feet above the 
deck. At the top is a lens, and to- 
wards the bottom a prism, which con- 
veys the image of objects received by 
the lens to a white table at the base 
of the tube, at which the officer in 
command sits. 
top of the periscope is usually some 
three or four feet out of water. Sub- 
marines are meant for daylight work, 
and the tiny wake cut in the water by 


the slender tube is not considered to 
be sufficient to betray the presence of 
the submarine at a range from which 
the torpedo can be discharged with 
effect, though, on a smooth, clear day, 
it is readily seen up to half-a-mile or 
so. Later craft are fitted with two 


periscopes, one looking forward and 
one aft, in order to minimize the 
danger of collision. 

Concerning the wake of the peri- 
scope, an amusing incident occurred 
some years ago, which shows the 
moral effect produced by the threat of 
submarines. Torpedo-craft mancuvres 
were taking place on the coast of 
Wales and the western and southern 
coasts of Ireland. The shore-defences 
were mobilized, and “Red” had sub- 
marines. The officer commanding the 
garrison artillery at a certain port in 
Ireland, being on his rounds at night, 
noticed a streak of foam in the centre 
of the fairway. Instantly he called 
his gunners to their guus, and they 
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blazed away at the white patch till 
it disappeared. 

Next day there were picturesque 
descriptions in all the papers of how 
a submarine attack had been made on 
the port, and how it had failed owing 
to the vigilance of the commander. 
The officer commanding “Red” force 
promptly denied that any submarines 
of his had been within a hundred miles 
of the harbor in question. The gun- 
ners had fired at a buoy in the fair- 
way round which the tide-rip had 
thrown up a certain amount of foam. 
It was an object they saw every day 
and night of their lives; but they were 
obsessed with the menace of the sub- 
marine. 

But to resume after this digression. 
Suppose a battleship saw the wake of 
the periscope, what could she do? The 
answer is, plainly, that, left to herself, 
the battleship couid do nothing. Her 
fate would depend on whether the tor- 
pedo-gunners in the submarine fired 
well or ill. Suppose a battle-fleet to 
be cruising in leisurely fashion on and 
off an enemy’s port which it is observ- 
ing. There is a bit of a “popple” on 
the water. Nothing is seen, though a 
bright look-out is kept, for it is known 
that the enemy has submarines. Sud- 
denly from the sides of two great bat- 
tleships a geyser of water shoots up, 
mixed with smoke. They take a heavy 
list; then settle by the head, and 
hoist the signal “not under control.” 
Lucky will they be if a consort can 
tow them to a friendly shore where 
they may rest on the mud until the 
termination of hostilities permits them 
to be towed off and docked. 

This, however, will never happen. The 
submarine has killed the old idea of 
blockade by “punching on and off” an 
enemy’s ports. Togo’s fleet off Port 
Arthur was the last which will ever 
“observe” a port as Nelson observed 
Toulon, or blockade as Cornwallis 
blockaded Brest. In future the battle- 
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ships will be kept at a “certain place,” 
which will be frequently changed. it 
is not necessary that their exact 
whereabouts should be known even to 
their own light craft, for the word of 
the wireless runs in all directions at 
once. 

The menace of the torpedo has 
brought it about that the battleship is 
no longer undisputed master of the 
sea. There are other types of craft 
which may hope to attack with suc- 
cess. This fact has modified naval 
warfare profoundly. 

Somewhere out of sight of the 
enemy’s port which is under observa- 
tion will be the heavy cruisers. Not 
battle-cruisers like the Lion, but ships 
like the Natal, strong enough to hang 
on to an enemy’s fleet should it put to 
sea, and fast enough to avoid decisive 
action with the battleships. Inside 
these—that is, nearer to the port ob- 
served—will be the light cruisers at- 
tached to the flotillas. Inside again, 


forming the inshore squadron, will be 
the destroyers and submarines. 


But, surely, submarines have no 
place here? Wait and see! Nobody 
knows for certain what they may ac- 
complish; but if the men who handle 
them have their way, they will be used 
in something of the manner here de- 
scribed : 

It is the darkest hour, the hour be- 
fore the dawn. The hostile fleet lies 


in its harbor, behind the boom and. 


under the shelter of the forts. It has 
suffered damage in an encounter with 
a superior force, but is still “in being.” 
The beams of the searchlights wheel 
and cross and see-saw up and down; 
the guarding destroyers prowl hither 
and thither in the outer harbor. Of a 
sudden there is a rush from seaward 
of black hulls and flaming funnels. No 
concealment is attempted; it would be 
useless. The attackers crept, unper- 
ceived, near enough to make their 
rush. In an instant the scene is ablaze 
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with quick-firing guns, hurling shell on 
friend and foe alike. The assailants 
hold on. One boat after another sinks, 
but ever fresh squadrons rush in to 
the attack. A dozen, twenty, thirty 
boats will be well lost if the attempt 
succeed. 

Now the warships in the harbor join 
in. The thud-thudding of the quick- 
firers is incessant. 

The boom which protects the harbor- 
mouth is made of huge baulks of tim- 
ber, wound and bound with stout steel 
hawsers. From its lower edge hang 
torpedo-nets. It would be vain to 
charge it as the Polyphemus years ago 
charged the boom at Portsmouth for 
an experiment, and got over. It must 
be blown up. A rending crash, fol- 
lowed by another, proclaims the fail- 
ure of the trusted defence. The boom 
is in splinters; the destroyers which 
wrecked it actually make their way to 
safety amid the smoke and confusion 
caused by the explosions. 

Now the fast-breaking dawn dis- 
closes a number of slim poles cutting 
the surface of the water. Again the 
crash of the fire breaks out. ‘he de- 
fending destroyers charge the sub- 
marines, trying to knock away their 
periscopes and to explode mines close 
to their hulls. Here and there they 
succeed. A whale-like snout is thrown 
out of the water, and sinks again for 
ever. 

There is a whirr of wings overhead. 
The aeroplanes are up. Soon toun- 
tains of water are spouting from 
where their dropped bombs explode. 
But, above all the din, there rises a 
dull muffled roar—a second—a third. 
Some of the battleships are hit. One 
torpedo which missed its mark de- 
stroys the caisson of the dock in which 
the flagship is lying for repairs. 

Worst of all, the fleet has lost its 
sense of security. It must go out and 
fight at any cost. What the fire-ships 
were designed to do in the old wars, 
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and seldom did, the submarine can ac- 
complish—at least, if she justifies the 
hopes of those who believe in ber. 

Originally they were mere play- 
things, little boats of which some, like 
the French Goubet, held only a single 
man. Now the newest class exceed in 
displacement, and almost match in 
speed, the destroyer of ten years ago. 
They carry twelve-pounder guns and 
are fitted with wireless telegraphy. 
They can make voyages of 2,000 miles 
or more “on their own,” and fear dirty 
weather less than a destroyer. 

So great, indeed, has been the ad- 
vance that the destroyer is doomed 
shortly to disappear, or, if you like, 
she will in future be invested with the 
power to dive. The types, at any rate, 
will be amalgamated. It is a matter 
of perfecting the internal-combustion 
engine for marine purposes. After- 
wards—who knows?—the submarine 
may attain the power of flying as well, 
and we shall have a ship possessing 
all the qualities of the wild-duck, ex- 
cept sitting on eggs and reproducing 
herself. 

There is yet another and a defensive 
part to be played by the submarine, 

Somewhere off the open coast the 
enemy’s transports may drop their 
anchors, while the picket-boats draw 
the long trains of flat-bottomed barges 
to shore. A few old _ battleships, 
cruisers and destroyers are the naval 
escort, for the enemy’s pride and glory, 
his Dreadnought fleet, are far away to 
the northward, or the eastward, or the 
westward, seeking to engage the main 
fleet of the defenders. 

But the hoped-for surprise is not 
destined to come off. Somewhere, not 
far from their own coast, the armada 
was sighted. The news was wirelessed 
to Whitehall, and the submarine 
flotillas are already on the move be- 
fore half the distance is crossed. 
“England is watching!’ No beacon 





fires are lighted; but the unseen spark 
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flashed by the cruisers and torpedo- 
craft which hang on so doggedly 
guides the messengers of death to their 
prey. While the air quivers and 
vibrates with the concussion of the 
guns which are deciding the fleet ac- 
tion miles away, a hastily mobilized 
fleet with nucleus crews engages the 
escorting warships, and the submarines 
slip in among the transports just out- 
side the five-fathom line. Then it is 
“devil among tailors.” 

My readers may say, “You have 
drawn a picture of an all-conquering 
craft. If such be the possibilities of 
the submarine, are not they right who 
say that the day of the battleship is 
past, and that the millions spent on 
Dreadnoughts are wasted money?” 

They are wrong. Without a battle- 
fieet to back them, submarines are, 
in the long run, useless. A battle-fleet 
which can keep the sea- has nothing 
to fear from them, and the only thing 
which can prevent a battle-fleet from 
keeping the sea is a superior battle- 
fleet. The submarine is a weapon of 
the battleship as truly as the 12-inch 
a weapon of largely increased 
though of more doubtful ac- 


gun; 
range, 
curacy. 

Whether she is formidable or not to 
her enemy, she is fatal to her crew. 
The risks in peace-time are serious 
enough. In war-time one can only es- 
timate that the men who volunteered 
for the breach of Badajoz had a better 
chance than the crews of submarines 
will have. 

Let us descend into the interior of 
one of these fragile “boxes of tricks” 
and inhale the fragrance of “tinned 
air.” She is one of the newer craft, 
and there is room for the men’s ham- 
mocks to be slung forward. Under the 
hammocks are the broadside torpedo- 
tubes—a new invention, this. Forward 
are the stores and the bow torpedo- 
tubes. There is a contrivance by which 
water is admitted when a torpedo is 
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fired, else she would lose her “trim.” 
Amidships is the propelling machinery. 
Here also are the ballast-tanks, filled 
with water when the craft is in div- 
ing trim. Above is the conning-tower, 
with the compass, the wheel, the voice- 
tubes and the white table on to which 
are reflected the images collected by 
the periscope. Farther aft are the of- 
ficers’ quarters, such as they are, fur- 
nished just with something to sit on, 
and, in the later craft, a knee-hole 
table to write reports on. Tinned food 
The Pail Mall Maguzine. 
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as well as tinned air is the rule of 
the submarine. 

The intimacy of the life on board a 
submarine and the common risk makes 
officers and men know each other as 
they never do on board a battleship. 
Under the waves a man’s a man; every 
quality of hardihood, quick decision 
and self-denial is called forth in those 
whe go down under the sea in ships 
and occupy their business beneath the 
deep waters. 

Gerard Fiennes. 
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CHAPTER XX, 

Blossom’s counsel prevailed, because 
the cooler Priscilla became the more 
clearly she saw that without the help 
of the police she could make the 
She had not 


charge, but not prove it. 
seen the bracelet in Polly’s hands. 


“While they were about it, why 
didn’t they steal the tirer?”’ she said to 
Blossom. “I’ve heard Mr. Klosters say 
it was worth thousands.” 

“Yes; and he’d know if it was stolen. 
Bound to. The perlice ’ud be ‘ere in a 
jiffy then. But ’e won’t miss a 
bracelet.” 

“Isn’t she artful?” said Priscilla. 

“And brazen. You see, my ‘ands are 
tied. She could say a lot o’ little 
things about me if she turned nasty. 1 
never ’ave minded takin’ a bit o’ food 
from them as don’t miss it and givin’ 
it to a pore widder like my sister with 
five mouths to fill on charin’. I'll face 
the Judgment Day on that because, if 
I don’t pay for it in one way, I do 
in another. I ’ave to bear all the 
nasty, suspicious remarks they make. 
I’ve never known any lady carry on 
worse about the books than Mr. 
Klosters. Fifty pounds for groceries 
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don’t go as far as you'd think when 
we live as we do ’ere, and ‘elp a few 
outside. Mrs. Pouch, for instance. I 
done ’er a lot o’ good since I come, 
an’ she says those above show us the 
way. Rob Peter to ’elp Paul is Eng- 
land’s watchword now! But joolry 
and money I’ve kept my ‘ands from 
always.” 

“I wish I could walk straight out of 
the house,” said. Priscilla. “I would 
if I had any money and knew where 
to go.” 

“I can’t ’elp you with money,” said 
Blossom. “I ‘’aven’t five bob myself. 
But the moment I set eyes on you I 
said to Polly, ‘You no business to bring 
that kid into an ’ouse like this.’ More 
she ’ad. I’m not pertickler, because I 
must take it easy. I should be 
broken-’earted in a strict sort of ’ouse 
wantin’ early bath-water and ‘ome at 
ten. Well . . . we got to go down 
some time and pertend nothin’ ’as ’ap- 
pened. We can’t stay up ’ere all day, 
and I’m wantin’ my tea.” 

“T’'ll come with you,” said Priscilla. 
She felt shaken and chilly. She 
dreaded the sight of Polly, and the 
sight of the disorderly, comfortless 
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kitchen. She wished she could run 
home to ‘Tinker’s Green; but she 
hardly had the fare there in her 
pocket, and she had always vowed she 
would not go till she could pay for 
her keep, and give some help too. 
There were no back stairs in the 
house, and, as Blossom and she went 
down, they had to pass Mrs. Clar- 
ence, who was at the telephone on the 
first-floor landing. She held up her 
hand to stop them a moment, while 
she listened. “Now, at once... as 
quick as you can,” she said in answer, 
listened again, and then put the re- 
ceiver down. Then she went into the 
drawing-room, without looking at the 
two maids or speaking to them. She 
wore one of the loose Japanese-look- 
ing gowns that are so picturesque 
when the woman who wears them is 
slim and graceful, and when they are 
well cut. It was of soft thick satin, 
pale pink, and clinging to her over an 
underskirt of lace. Priscilla watched 
her move slowly into her rose-colored 
room. Thé scent of her big lilies came 
through the open door. Although she 
was so beautiful, and had such ex- 
pensive, beautiful things, she always 
looked unhappy. To-day she looked 
white and strained with trouble, but 
that was not surprising. She must be 
in a dilemma about Polly, must feel 
that it was unbearable to keep her, 
and difficult to send her away. Pris- 
wondered what would happen 
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next. 
“Do you think she has sent for Mr. 


Klosters?” she said to Blossom, when 
they got to the kitchen stairs. 

“Not likely.” 

“Are you two never comin’ to tea?” 
cried Polly’s shrill, powerful voice 
from the kitchen. “The muflins are 
gettin’ ’ard.” 

“*Oo toasted ’em?” said Blossom, in 
a mollified voice, when she saw that 
the dirty plates and dishes had been 
piled on a side table, and a comforta- 
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ble tea, offering jam, cake and muttins, 
spread for three on the middle 
one. 

ba did,” said Polly. “I want my 
tea. I ’ates a rumpus. I’m not goin’ 
to move for anyone now, not till I’ve 
‘ad ~=three cups and a couple o’ 
muffins.” 

But just after she had demolished 
one muflin the front-door bell rang. It 
was Polly’s place to answer it, but she 
did not move. 

“Let ’im ring again,” she said. “Do 
’im good. I’m sick of the sound of 
that bell.” 

“T’ll go,” said Priscilla, and, as she 
was light and swift in her movements, 
she was half-way up the kitchen stairs 
before Polly, with her mouth full of 
muflin, could raise an objection. 

“It was Sir Henry,” she said, an- 
swering the question in Blossom’s eye, 
when she came down again. 

“Thought so,” said Blossom. 

Polly rose suddenly from her unfin- 
ished tea and, without saying a word, 
went out of the kitchen. They heard 
her ascend the stairs. Blossom did not 
look surprised, but Priscilla was 
puzzled. 

“What’s she after?” she said. 

“Key’oles,” said Blossom  indiffer- 
ently. “It’s a wonder to me she’s 
never bin caught. Not that she’d mind 
pertickler if she was.” 

But when Polly came down again 
they both saw that she had minded 
something for once. She looked mot- 
tled with rage and mortification. 

“You’re to take tea upstairs,” she 
said to Priscilla, and sat down again, 
with a bang of her chair on the floor. 

“What’s ’appening?” said Blossom, 
all agog with curiosity. 

But Polly had turned sulky, and 
would not say. She ate another muf- 
fin, and she drank a third cup of tea, 
in silence. Priscilla had gone up- 
stairs with the drawing-room tea, and 
Blossom was supposin’ someone would 
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’ave to wash-up and cook some dinner 
when Polly said suddenly: 

“I'd give somethin’ to be able to 
stick a knife into that there Sirrenry.” 
“What's he done?” asked Blossom. 

“Spoilt my game.” 

“As ’ow?” 

“Ye’ll see soon. 
you don’t expect.” 

“I thought they would,” said Blos- 
som. “I thought she’d show fight.” 

“There ain’t arf-an-ounce o’ fight in 
’er,” said Polly scornfully. 

Blossom was muddling about be- 
tween kitchen and scullery now, clear- 
ing away before she began to cook the 
dinner. She was going to leave the 
washing-up for Mrs. Pouch to do next 
day, she said. She had fish and game 
and a savory to prepare. The sweet 
was ready, and she was going to give 
them soup out of a tin. 

“If it wasn’t for tins I don’t think 
I could be a cook,” she said. “Friends 
in need, I call ’em. Did I ever tell 


Things’ll ’appen as 


you what ’appened with the dog in my 


last place?” 
“I don’t remember,” said Polly in- 


attentively. She was sitting with her 
toes on the fender, but the door stood 
wide open, and she was straining to 
hear sounds upstairs. But none reached 
her. 

“I'd ’ad ’ad nothin’ but complaints 
about my clear and gravy. I was fed 
up with the fag of makin’ them and 
then ’earing the master say they was 
dish-water. Ungrateful lot they were. 
So I bought some tins, and told the 
grocer to put ’em down as tea. She 
was new married and had no more 
idea than a baby what we used. I 
opened two of the tins and warmed 
them, and set the tureen on the 
floor, because the tables were all clut- 
tered up. Then I went into the larder 
to fetch the fish, and when I came 
back there was the dog ’aving his din- 
ner out of the tureen. Oxtail soup it 
was, and ’e’d fished out most of the 
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bits of meat. There was only one 
’e’d just got ‘old of as I could put 
back again.” 

“Pleasant for the master,” 
Polly. 

“Well . . . it was,” said Blossom, 
“A message came down as the soup 
was better nor usual, and ’e’d ’ave the 
same kind to-morrow. Of course I 
never told ’em, and I didn’t let the dog 
get it again. '"E was a nice dog, 
though. ’E ’ad some kidneys once I'd 
just put on the floor in an ’urry. That 
was orkward. I ’ad to say they never 
came, and the butcher said ’e’d sent 
‘em. I gave notice, because she 
seemed to doubt my word. I said I'd 
never been used to that.” 

“You do gabble,” said Polly irrita- 
bly. “I want to know what they are 
doin’ upstairs. Why don’t Priscilla 
come back?” 

Blossom retired to the scullery in a 
huff, and with an expressive, angry 
clatter began to wash up some things 
she found she needed after all, and 
could not leave to Mrs. Pouch. LEx- 
cept for the noise she made, the house 
was silent, so silent that Polly’s nerves 
were affected. Why were they keep- 
ing Priscilla with them all this time? 
What were they hatching up there? 
With all her listening, most of what 
Mrs. Clarence had said had escaped 
her. She had spoken in a low, rapid 
voice that only sent an indistinguisha- 
ble murmur through the keyhole. Sir- 
renry had been more obliging and more 
offensive. He had spoken of Polly in 
a short, incisive way that left its 
mark even on her, and he had spoken 
of police. Then he had said, “You'll 
come to me”; and that was the last 
word Polly had overheard, for he had 
marched towards the door as if he 
meant to open it, and she had bolted 
downstairs just in time. But of course, 
if Mrs. Clarence went off with Sir- 
renry, Polly’s game was up. That be- 
came clear as she sat with her toes 


said 
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on the fireplace, uncertain and fidgety, 
wondering whether to stay and face 
the music, or go and incur the sus- 
picion flight leaves behind. If Blos- 
som and Priscilla held their tongues 
about Timothy Higgins, the theft of 
the bracelet might easily remain a 
mystery. He knew enough not to part 
with it in an unsafe quarter, or till 
Polly told him the coast was clear, She 
had not been clever, or else things had 
gone unexpectedly wrong. The game 
had looked such an easy one a week 
or two ago. Mrs. Clarence had quan- 
tities of jewelry, and was very care- 
less with it. She was careless in other 
ways too, and put herself in the 
power of people who wanted power 
over her as a means to an end. Polly 
had letters in her possession that she 
could have threatened with if neces- 
sary!—letters not meant for Mr, 
Klosters’ eyes. How silly people were, 
she had thought to herself when she 
found them in the waste-paper basket 
near Mrs. Clarence’s writing-table and 
pieced them together. She herself was 
not silly. If she took some of Mrs. 
Clarence’s trinkets and sold them 
through Mr. Higgins, she would be 
quite safe, because Mrs, Clarence 
would never dare to prosecute a girl 
who had such a hold over her, and 
could do her so much harm. But the 
machinery that had seemed so simple 
was not working smoothly. What was 
happening upstairs? She had half-a- 
mind to go and fetch the tea-tray. It 
was her business. Mrs. Clarence, in 
her low, commanding voice, had said 
that Priscilla was te bring up the tea, 
and that Polly need not appear again. 
Spiller, she called her; and on her 
lips the name put Polly down amongst 
serfs who obey orders and have no 
redress. But serfs can claw and bite 
when masters are in their power. 
Polly would show how little she cared 
for Mrs. Clatetice’s commands, and 
would go up to the drawing-room for 
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the belated tea-tray. It was nearly 
six o’clock now. At any moment Mr. 
Klosters might be home, and then, un- 
less Mrs. Clarence changed her tone, 
Polly would say things she could prove. 
She still held the cards in her hand, 
for Mrs. Clarence could only rest her 
charge on a dislike or a suspicion: be- 
sides, it would only be a counter-charge, 
if Polly was quick. She would go up- 
stairs now and see what happened, 
and, if necessary, give both Sirrenry 
and Mrs. Clarence a bit of her mind. 
She would be as glib and suave as the 
etiquette of her position demanded, but 
she would make herself unpleasant 
too. 

The silence upstairs was suddenly 


broken. She heard sounds of doors, of 
voices, and then of people coming 
down. She was out of the kitchen at 


once, and half-way towards the hall 
when the sounds explained themselves. 
Sirrenry had come to the front door 
accompanied by Mrs. Clarence and 
Priscilla, and amongst them they were 
carrying a heavy trunk. By the time 
Polly got to the top stair and could see 
into the hall, they were at the front 
door. Sirrenry summoned his chauf- 
feur, and helped him carry the trunk 
to the car. Then he returned for two 
smaller things that might have been 
hat-boxes. Mrs. Clarence herself, look- 
ing very pale, wore a long fur travel- 
ling-coat, and carried her dressing- 
case. Polly knew that dressing-case. 
It was fitted with gold, and as a rule 
was too heavy for Mrs. Clarence to 
lift. She usually carried her jewels in 
it, and kept it close to her when she 
travelled. Probably her diamonds were 
in it now. Polly edged herself along 


the narrow hall until she was well 
within view, but neither Mrs, Clarence 
nor Sirrenry took the least notice of 
her. 

“What's all this?” she said loudly 
to Priscilla, who looked scared and 
anxious. 
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Mrs. Clarence ran down the steps 
and got into the car. Sirrenry nodded 
to Priscilla and got in too, Then the 
car moved away, and was at the end 
of the street, while the two girls 
still stood at the open door staring 
after it. 

“What's ’appened?” cried Blossom’s 
voice, and her tousled head looked 
round the top of the stairs. 

“Mrs. Clarence has gone,” said Pris- 
cilla. 

“Gone! You don’t mean it.” 

Blossom came into the lighted hall. 

“Whatever ’as she done that for?’ 


she asked. 
“IT think she was afraid,” said Pris- 


cilla. 

“Meanin’ me, I suppose,” said Polly, 
in a tone of compressed fury. 

“I name no names,” said Priscilla, 


turning her back on her. How she 
wished now that she had never come 
into this house, and come by Polly’s 
favor. But Polly had put herself out- 
side the pale. Come what might, Pris- 
cilla meant to break with her for good 
and all. 

“What's that letter in your ‘and?’ 
said Blossom impatiently. 

“It’s for Mr. Klosters,” said Pris- 
cilla, and before she knew what was 
happening Polly had made a snatch 
at it. Luckily Priscilla was quick 
enough to hold it from her. 

“I only want to look at it,” said 
Polly. “Give it here.” 

Priscilla hastily put it 


pocket. 
“I don’t trust you with a letter, or 


anything else,” she said. 

“What’s that?” bounced out Polly. 

“I do wonder what she’s said to 
’im,” said Blossom uneasily. “’Ave 
you any idear, Priscilla?’ 

“I’m goin’ to ’ave that letter,” cried 
Polly. “’Eaven knows what ’er spite 
’as put in it. You give it me, Pris- 
cilla, or it will be the worse for you.” 

“I won't,” said Priscilla. 


in her 
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The next moment she was struggling 
with a woman far heavier, bigger and 
stronger than herself, while Blossom 
screeched for help, but did not go near 
them. Polly looked like a madwoman. 
Even while she was forced against the 
wall by her, and frightened out of her 
senses, Priscilla got an impression of 
her desperate, wicked face that 
haunted her dreams for months to 
come. She thought she was going to 
be murdered. 

“Help, Blossom!” she screamed, and 
then Polly got her down on the ground 
and began to fumble for the letter, 
lying across Priscilla as she did so, 
hurting her and half stifling her, muf- 
fling her screams, but not altogether 
stifling them. In the midst of it Blos- 
som flew to the door, and threw it 
open. She had heard the key in the 
lock, and knew that Mr. Klosters must 
be outside hearing what went on. He 
came in and shut the door behind him. 
Polly was on her feet in a moment, 
and Priscilla picked herself up more 
slowly. She felt bruised and breath- 
less, and unspeakably ashamed. That 
Polly! who ever since she knew her 
had been “that Polly!”"—she had 
served her a pretty turn at last. 

“Have you all gone mad?” said Mr. 
Klosters, surveying his trio of hand- 
maidens. He was a handsome, middle- 
aged man, who had ruined himself so- 
cially for Mrs. Clarence, and told her 
every day that she would soon ruin 
him financially too. Their life to- 
gether had been a cat-and-dog one: 
lately he had been bitterly jealous of 
Sir Henry, her cousin. 

“Where is Mrs. Clarence?” he said, 
before any of the three women an- 
swered him. By that time Priscilla 
had managed to extract a crumpled- 
looking letter from her pocket and 
hand it to him. 

“Mrs. Clarence left that for you, 
sir,” she said, in a voice that was still 
shaky and uncertain. 
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He opened it as he would have 
opened a telegram, in a hurry, and in 
the presence- of his servants. Appar- 
ently it was very short, for he read 
it in a moment, with his back towards 
them, and then turned on them with a 
changed, disturbed face. He addressed 
Polly. 

“You pack your things and’ be out 
of the house in an hour,” he said, and 
whatever anger he felt seemed to vent 
itself in his tone towards her. But 
Polly tried to bluff. 

“What am I to do that for?” she 
said. 


“Because you're a thief. If you're 
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here in an hour the police will be here 
too.” 

“That’s all very well, but what about 
my wages?” demanded Polly, trying to 
stop him on his way through the hall. 
The light fell on her brazen, coarse 
beauty, and Priscilla saw that she was 
not without hope of attracting the for- 
saken man. But she failed. 

“You won’t get a penny,” he said 
harshly. “Sell the bracelet you’ve 
stolen.” 

Then he spoke to Blossom and Pris- 
cilla. 

“Send up some dinner,” he ordered. 
“T’ll see you later.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE NEW EPOCH IN AMERICA. 


From the time America grew into 
her place among the great Powers and 
up to a very recent date the ruling 
forces at work within were economic. 
Such forces still play tremendous part 
in the life of the nation, but the mo- 
tive power now most strongly mani- 
fest is American national politics and 
policies, and in waves of sentiment 
which characterize the course of pub- 
lic opinion are psychological. Quietly, 
but surely, a new epoch has not only 
begun, but is well on its way. It is 
an evolution rather than a revolution, 
for it was not premeditated, in fact, 
it has been more or less unconscious. 
In other words, a nation of 100,000,000 
people, with a recognizable solidarity 
of thought, purpose, and consciousness 
has evolved out of a vast community 
once almost absorbed in pioneering the 
material and financial resources of an 
amazingly rich and virgin field. 

To use a phrase, trite, but expres- 
sive, the consciousness of the Ameri- 
can nation has “overflowed its thresh- 
old,” and in any estimate of the people 
as a nation, in its interior organiza- 


tions or in its relations to other na- 
tions, this fact must be recognized and 
the view point adjusted accordingly. 
Ethics have taken the place of facts 
and figures in public expression, and 
public expression is but a reflex of 
composite individual character. Such 
a change as this comes from the roots 
and not from the top. It denotes a 
submergence of expedient carelessness 
as to national manners and morals 
under a strong rising tide of the na- 
tional consciousness, and the history 
of present times when written in 
retrospect will count the early part of 
the twentieth century as the most im- 
portant period of American national 
life from any point of view. Coinci- 
dent with the appearance of this new 
national spirit has emerged the Amer- 
ican as he is to-day, a distinct type 
of humanity, like in character unto 
none of the material from which he 
sprang, for heredity has been overcome 
by the effects of physical and mental 
environment. 

This ethical consciousness of the na- 
tion is nothing new. It has existed 














from the time of the coming together 
of the thirteen original States. It has 
manifested itself locally, though spor- 
adically, through all these years, and 
a group of strong men in each gen- 
eration have voiced the spirit within 
them which in course of time was to 
become the spirit of a great nation. 
Excepting upon tremendous occasion, 
such as in time of war, great disaster 
or a decisive and nation-wide conflict 
of principles, the leaders of the 
thoughtful minority prutested in vain 
against the rule of materialism which 
prevailed throughout the land, gov- 
erned its institutions, and led the older 
civilizations to strange judgments upon 
the American people. 

It is as difficult for a nation to 
change foreign opinion of itself as it 
is for an individual to live down a 
bad name in his own community; 
hence, there is now an unfortunate 
slowness on the part of the people of 
other nations in recognizing the sig- 
nificance of what has been taking 
place in America during the last fif- 
teen years, and the true meaning of 
the present turmoil in national life. 
The new national consciousness first 
made itself known in a tangible and 
connected way in connection with city 
government. It first found expression 
in what later on became known as 
the “muck-raking” campaign. Earnest, 
sincere, and fearless men wrote of con- 
ditions as they found them. This had 
been done before, but the new phase 
was the willingness of leading publi- 
cations, depending upon public opin- 
ion and approval for large circulations, 
to print their attacks and exposures. 

When it was found that the public 
was keen to know and that public 
opinion was supporting these ex- 
posures with such vigor that poli- 
ticians and others dared not brave the 
fury of the storm in court or by 
counter attack, some journals which 
had no part in the original enterprise 
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jumped into the fray and, as is usu- 
ally the case, overdid the matter. 
These papers attempted to capitalize 
crime, and in their wild chase for the 
sensational printed much spurious, li- 
bellous, and useless stuff. The curse 
of every good cause is its over-zealous 
champions, and when in addition to 
proved inaccuracy and injustice of 
statement is added a suspicion as to 
motive inspiring a crusade, the effect 
is reactionary and harmful. “Muck- 
raking” as such, soon had its day, but 
evidence as to an aroused public con- 
science and the sincerity of purpose 
on the part of the communities af- 
fected was not lacking. New inter- 
ests or excitements failed to divert at- 
tention from the evils of venal munici- 
pal government, and in city after city 
genuine and drastic reform was ac- 
complished. 

It would be difficult indeed to esti- 
mate the change which has come about 
in the conduct of the affairs of the 
great and small cities in America in 
the last twenty years or even less, 
through the effects of the storm of in- 
dignation which has swept the coun- 
try and which has refused to subside 
under any of the treatments which in 
the years before had been so success- 
fully applied by expert looters of the 
public purse. To say that all is now 
above board and as it should be in 
every American community would not 
be true, for there is yet much to be 
accomplished. Enormous progress has 
been made, however, and the most 
satisfactory feature of it all is the 
permanent character of the reforms 
achieved, and the distinctly higher 
level of morality upon which public 
affairs are now administered in Amer- 
ican cities. Human nature is perhaps 


no better than it was, but it is more 
difficult for the wrong man to get into 
office than it was, and even more dif- 
ficult for him to hold on once he is 
found out. 
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This move towards municipal hon- 
esty can rightly be likened to a tidal 
wave, for it rolled across the country 
with irresistible force, bringing city 
after city under its beneficent infiu- 
ence, and while in the beginning it 
took vast moral courage and fighting 
strength to capture a municipal citadel 
of greed and dishonesty, with each vic- 
tory on the next was easier, until to- 
day the American community which is 
not making some notable effort to- 
wards betterment is a byword and a 
reproach. This municipal reform was 
the first real evidence of a released 
public consciousness which would never 
again remain quiescent, and which 
later demonstrated its national rather 
than local significance. This was soon 
to be proved, for closely following 
upon its manifestations in the field of 
local government came its appearance 
in interstate and national affairs. 


The twenty years preceding 1900 


were the years of the tremendous de- 
velopment of industrial America. It 


is difficult to realize such an expan- 
sion of industry, employment, and 
business operations of all kinds as 
took place in the United States in 
those years. Hundreds of millions 
were added to personal and genera} 
wealth, immigration was at its height, 
the smoke from factory chimneys 
spread over the country, and foreign 
trade grew at rapid rate, although 
the home market rivalled in consuming 
power and price the attractions of ex- 
port trade. The American is suscepti- 
ble to excitement; he is an optimist 
and a dreamer; success was denied to 
few, and the wildest ambitions seemed 
plausible in view of daily example of 
what could be done with energy, 
shrewdness, and industry. It was 4 
gigantic “boom,” the like of which the 
world has never seen and probably 
will never again. 

Nearly all this expanSion 
founded upon substantial values. 


was 
In- 
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flation was confined to a few indus- 
tries or even, it might be said, to in- 
dividual properties. For, notwith- 
standing the reorganization which has 
since come about and the periods of 
more or less severe depression which 
have intervened, values have not de- 
clined below the figures of 1900, in 
fact, they have risen, although at 
somewhat slower rate than before. In- 
creased population still finds full em- 
ployment; industry still advances; 
fortunes continue to grow, and the 
pace of the development of to-day is 
still the marvel of the worid. In the 
comparatively sudden and enormous 
development of the years preceding, 
many of the verities of life were lost 
sight of for the time being. The en- 
tire nation was not only hard at work, 
but intensely absorbed in what was 
going on. 

It was a period of carelessness as to 
other things than those which lay to 
hand. People were too busy to watch 
their neighbors, excepting as to their 
business endeavors which, in a way, 
constituted a rivalry. What was 
everybody’s business was  nobody’s 
business, and if attention was drawn, 
perchance, towards some unusual vio- 
lation of the rights of individuals or 
communities there was a general in- 
clination to slur it over, and the sense 
of the people seemed to be that these 
things would be attended to properly 
in good time, that is to say, when the 
rush was over. There existed a good- 
natured indifference to certain phases 
of the business life of the country 
which were in time to bring confusion, 
dismay, and loss to many. Under the 
cover of this indifference shrewd men 
worked to their own advantage, keep- 
ing within the law or violating only 
those statutes which were laxly en- 
forced. Industrial competition  as- 
sumed a form and employed methods 
which, later on, and when fully real- 
ized, aroused public indignation to a 
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dangerous point. The state law making 
bodies and even some of the minor 
courts came under the control of 
private interests and were used to 
further private ends. A curious stand- 
ard of business morality in large af- 
fairs obtained. Men of the highest 
character, whose personal honesty was, 
and still is, unquestioned, allowed their 
vision to become obscured to the real 
meaning of what they were doing in 
that they saw no wrong in devious 
means used to obtain their ends. 

It was during the administration of 
the late President McKinley that the 
materialistic age of America seemed to 
reach its greatest strength. It was 
the period of the highest protective 
tariff, when even the advocates of the 
system gasped at advantages given. It 
was in these years that multi-million- 
aires were suddenly created through 
skilful manipulation in railroad and 
industrial shares and other securities. 
Capitalization of earnings took the 


place of capitalization of plant. In 
short, it was an “easy money” period 
the ambition of nearly every- 
one was not to capitalize their labor, 


when 


but their ingenuity. A few thoughtful 
men whose occupation or mental habit 
allowed them to take the time neces- 
sary for a survey of affairs and of the 
men who managed the nation’s politics 
and business, and these were then 
closely allied, had grave fears for the 
future of the Republic, and gave ut- 
terance thereto, but apparently gained 
little serious attention. 

All this time, however, unrealized 
even by those who contributed thereto, 
the tide of national consciousness was 
rising. This rise was observed by a 
few able men in public life, and they 
attempted to give utterance to the fears 
within them, but their warnings were 
dismissed with scant ceremony by a 
busy people. In 1901 Theodore Roose- 
velt became President of the United 
States through the tragic death of his 
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predecessor. He was then, and is to- 
day, the ablest politician America has 
ever produced, and when the roll is 
called of those who have led in Amer- 
ican political affairs, it will be realized 
that this is putting it strongly, but it 
is true, and acknowledged to be so by 
those who have fought him the hard- 
est and with greatest skill. The word 
politician is used advisedly as distinct 
from statesman, and yet with no 
stigma attached thereto. Great states- 
men have appeared in America from 
time to time as in other countries, but 
their statesmanship has not neces- 
sarily brought profit to the nation or 
even to themselves. What degree of 
statesmanship lies within the complex 
character of Mr. Roosevelt is a matter 
of controversy, but as to his skill as a 
politician there is no difference of 
opinion. He has been, and still is, the 
strongest force in American political 
life from the time he became a factor 
in national affairs, and no man has 
ever been more adroit in profiting from 
a comprehensive and unique experience 
gained in the play of political forces. 

Coming to Washington as he did 
from the turmoil of attempted reform 
in New York City and State, and not 
without some experience in the na- 
tional Capitol, his whole training and 
mental bent was towards the ethical 
side of public life. He knew little of 
business or finance, and economics did 
not arouse his enthusiasm. Before he 
went to Washington he was in favor 
of tariff reductions, and the fact that 
such things did not have a strong hold 
upon him is shown in the readiness 
with which he waived his previously 
expressed convictions and allowed the 
long-established leaders of the Repub- 
lican party to dictate in all such 
matters. 

With characteristic vigor he seized 
upon the morality side of politics and 
business as his especial field for ex- 
ploitation. Whether he actually real- 
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ized or not that he was to be the 
chosen instrument to tap the long- 
impounded national consciousness is 
an open question; probably not, but 
once he began to voice the latent as- 
pirations of the people he found him- 
self the leader of an army of over- 
whelming numbers, and, filled with 
malicious envy, those who had ac- 
quired a feeling of security in public 
favor through long exercise of oftice 
went down to defeat before this new- 
comer in the field. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
personal force of character and his in- 
domitable energy would have carried 
him far in any cause, but as the cham- 
pion of a national conscience he was 
invincible. 

It is a curious and interesting fact 
that Mr. Roosevelt is not a good judge 
of men. He is generally credited with 
being such, but no one at all familiar 
with the personnel of the men he has 
had about him, or the men upon 
whose side he has chosen to ar- 
ean fail to realize 


ray himself, 
his defective vision in this impor- 


tant phase of life. One explanation 
of this is that he is a man most suf- 
ficient unto himself. He has never 
brought .together a group of strong 
minds who stood by him through thick 
and thin for any length of time. His 
political friends of yesterday are not 
his political friends of to-day, and at 
times he has, with a ferocious cruelty 
almost incredible, crushed to earth men 
to whom he owed a debt of gratitude 
and allegiance apparently impossible 
of avoidance. When the time came 
that any one of these men failed to 
serve his purpose or combated his will, 
they were ruthlessly swept aside. In 
ingland, for instance, men may be in 
opposition politically either through 
different party affiliations or through 
divergent opinions within the same 
party, and yet yield to each other an 
unchanged personal courtesy or even 
remain strong personal friends. Not 
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so with Mr. Roosevelt. His strong 
personality demands all or nothing. 
He is either a friend or a foe. His in- 
difference extends only to those who 
do not cross his orbit. In view of these 
qualities, his hold upon the nation 
would be a paradox but for the fact 
that the nation as a whole is not af- 
fected. It is the individual who is 
brought into contact with these less 
admirable characteristics, and the in- 
dividual, no matter how prominent or 
important at any given time, is soon 
lost to sight in the hurly-burly of the 
nation’s life on meeting with political 
defeat. He is the wounded animal 
who hides in solitary places to nurse 
his grievance or die of his hurt. The 
American people like a “winner,” and 
those who complain or criticize, be- 
cause of personal discomfiture, are 
classed among the “soreheads” whether 
their cause be just or not. Mr. Roose- 
velt does not care to win his fight on 
points; he wants to knock his oppo- 
nent out toe the end of the count, and 
give the defeated one a kick or two 
for good measure. To make a com-- 
plete estimate of his personal charac- 
ter has never been attempted by those 
who really know him, for those who 
have been closest to him in public life 
are so bewildered with the contradic- 
tions with which they came in contact, 
they have found it impossible to draw 
a single portrait of a man whose many 
sides would need a score of artists to 
depict with any truth. 

These very qualities to which objec- 
tion may be taken made him a suc- 
cess in the campaign he undertook. He 
temporized with neither friend nor 
foe. He drove those from him who 
were in the inner circle, and others 
readily took their places; but the pub- 
lic listened to what he had to say, 
approved his rendering of time-worn 
proverbs, and enthusiastically encored 
his deeds. He holds public attention 
at all times, and during the seven 
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years and more he was President there 
never was a dull moment for the read- 
ers of newspapers interested in Wash- 
ington’s doings or national affairs. By 
whatever accident of fortune he may 
have come into high office, he was, if 
there ever was such a thing, a psy- 
chological President. The nation was 
ready and waiting, and with him as 
a voice public consciousness rapidly 
developed from an occasional demon- 
stration into a tornado which has 
shaken the country to its foundation. 

Mr. Roosevelt, to all intents and pur- 
poses, chose his successor, for the peo- 
ple gave him the right to do so by 
tacit consent and ratified his choice at 
the polls. He chose a man of the high- 
est character, absolutely above criti- 
cism in all things, and eminently unfit 
to carry on the work begun. His ju- 
dicial mind and sane balance appeared 
reactionary to an aroused and impa- 
tient people, and at the end of his 
term he passed out of public life with- 
out regret on his part or that of the 
voters. President Wilson owes his 
election to Mr. Roosevelt, for the lat- 
ter kindled the flame that was to light 
the path of reform and split the Re- 
publican party vote in such manner 
as to render a Democratic victory al- 
most certain. 

This party, which has now been in 
power over a year, had no option but 
to follow the lines laid down by Mr. 
Roosevelt years before, but party 
necessities demanded they should be 
followed in different manner. It is 
the difficulty of doing this, of giving 
the people what they want, and at the 
same time something new, which has 
led the present political leaders into 
strange and untried paths, leading to- 
wards unexplored country in a land of 
a government by the people. That the 
tariff was to be revised was conceded 
by all, and the results of the revision 
will do no serious harm to the coun- 
try, and possibly good. The financial 
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reform accomplished has been long de- 
manded, though whether it has been 
done in the best possible way has yet 
to be determined through experience 
with the workings of the new law. In 
its conduct of foreign affairs the new 
administration has shown no great 
comprehension of the place which 
should be held by America among the 
Powers. 

No one of these questions touch the 
imagination or the conscience of the 
American people, however. The rise of 
national consciousness was concerned 
with public and business morality. 
President Roosevelt began the struggle 
for a re-adjustment of the national 
standards. It was continued in un- 
sensational manner by President Taft. 
President Wilson was elected because 
he was expected to push on in the de- 
sired direction. To legislate morality 
into a people is an impossibility, but 
to make it illegal and punishable to 
profit from immorality or industrial 
oppression is within the bounds of 
what law-making bodies can do, It is 
not a simple task, however, for the 
affairs of a great community are most 
complex and most delicately adjusted. 
To punish the guilty without inflicting 
harm upon the innocent is not easy. 
To destroy the noxious business enter- 
prise without hindering legitimate en- 
deavor requires that the line be 
drawn with nicest care. Regulation 
is well enough, but over-regulation is 
an unmitigated evil. The wisdom of 
Solomon is not given to the average 
politician, and it is into his hand these 
matters are unfortunately given. A 
tremendous advance has been made 
since President Roosevelt’s inaugura- 
tion in giving expression to the now 
fully aroused national consciousness. 
On the other hand, injury has been 
done to institutions whose value to a 
great industrial nation was incalcula- 
ble. It is this fear of what over- 
zealous politicians may yet do in their 
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desire to ride the reform horse to a 
personal victory which is causing the 
present temporary halt in American 
industrial development. 

This rising tide of national con- 
sciousness means much more than 
merely an arousing of conscience; for 
it is far more comprehensive in its 
meaning. It has brought with it the 
triumph of new standards in life. 
Material prosperity is no longer suf- 
ficient. The nation must now have the 
best of all things, and the forces 
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which go to make up civilization will, 
in future, be given more nearly their 
proper balance. It is indeed the birth 
of a new epoch in America, one which, 
when fully established, will put her 
people in closer sympathy with the 
ideals and purposes of older civiliza- 
tions. It will bring to the latter as 
well, a fresh strength and endurance 
by reason of the newly-gained enthusi- 
asm of this younger people for those 
things which have so long been jeal- 
ously conserved by older nations. 
James Davenport Whelpley. 





THE LIGHTER SIDE OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


By Ian Hay. 


Vv. THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE. 

One of the most pathetic spectacles 
in the world is that of grown-up per- 
sons legislating for the young. Listen- 


ing to these, we are led to suspect that 
a certain section of the human race~ 
the legislative section—must have been 


born into the world aged about forty, 
sublimely ignorant of the require- 
ments, limitations, and point of view 
of infancy and adolescence. 

In what attitude does the ordinary 
educational expert approach educa- 
tional problems? This question in- 
duces another. What is an educa- 
tional expert? 

The answer is simple. 
everybody. 

All parents are educational experts: 
we have only to listen to a new boy’s 
mother laying down to a Headmaster 
the lines upon which his school should 
be conducted, to realize that. So are 
all politicians: we discover this fact 
by following the debates in the House 
of Commons. So are the clergy; for 


Practically 


they themselves have told us so, So,, 


presumably, are the writers of man- 
uals and text-books. So are the dear 
old gentlemen who come down to 
present prizes upon Speech Day. Prac- 


tically the only section of humanity to 
whom the title is denied are the peo- 
ple who have to teach. It is wuni- 
versally admitted by the experts—it is 
their sole point of agreement—that no 
schoolmaster is capable of forming a 
correct judgment of the educational 
needs of his charges. He is hidebound, 
“groovy”; he cannot break away from 
tradition. “What can you expect from 
a tripe-dresser,” inquire the experts in 
chorus, “but a eulogy of the stereo- 
typed method of dressing tripe?” So, 
ignoring the teacher, the experts lay 
their heads—one had almost said their 
loggerheads—together, and evolve ter- 
rific schemes of education. 

Each section sets about its task in 
characteristic fashion. The politician, 
with his natural acumen, gets down to 
essentials at once. 

“The electorate of this country,” he 
says to himself, “do not care one 
farthing dip about Education as such. 
Now, how can we galvanize Education . 
into a vote-catching machine?” 

He reflects. 

“Ah! I have it!” he eries presently. 
“Religion! That'll ginger them up!” 

So presently an Education Bill is in- 
troduced into the House of Commons. 
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Nine out of its ten clauses deal purely 
with educational matters, and are 
passed without a division; and the 
intellectual teeth of the House fasten 
greedily upon Clause Number Ten, 
which deals with the half-hour per day 
which is to be set aside for religious 
instruction. The question arises: 
What attitude are the youth of the 
country to be taught to adopt towards 
their Maker? Are they to praise Him 
from a printed page, or merely listen 
to their teacher doing so out of his 
own head? Are they to learn the Cate- 
chism? Is the Lord’s Prayer to be re- 
garded as an Anglican or Nonconform- 
ist orison? 

Everybody is most conciliatory at 
first. 

“A short passage of Scripture,” sug- 
guest the Anglicans; “a Collect, may- 
hap; and a few words of helpful in- 
struction—eh? Something quite sim- 
ple and non-contentious, like that?” 

“We are afraid that that is Sec- 
object the Noncon- 
formists. “A simple chapter from the 
Bible, certainly—maybe a hymn. But 
no dogmatic teaching, if you please!” 

“But that is no religion at all!” ex- 
plain the Anglicans, with that quick- 
ness to appreciate another’s point of 
view which has always distinguished 
the Church of England. 

After a little further unpleasantness 
all round, a deadlock is reached. Then, 
with that magnificent instinct for com- 
promise which characterizes British 
statesmanship, another suggestion is 
put forward. Why not permit all the 
clergy of the various denominations to 
enter the School and minister to the 
requirements of their various young 
disciples? “An admirable notion,” says 
everybody. But difficulties arise. Are 
this heavenly host to be admitted one 
by one, or in a body? If the former, 
how long will it take to work through 
the entire rota, and when will the 
ordinary work of the day be expected 


tarian religion,” 
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to begin? If the latter, is the School 
to be divided, for devotional purposes, 
into spiritual water-tight compartments 
by an arrangement of movable screens, 
or what? So the battle goes on. By 
this time, as the astute politician has 
foreseen, every one has forgotten that 
this is an Education Bill, and both 
sides are hard at work manufacturing 
party capital out of John Bull’s re- 
ligious susceptibilities. Presently the 
venue is shifted to the country, where 
the electorate are asked upon a thou- 
sand platforms if the Church which 
inaugurated Education in our land, 
and built most of the schools, is to be 
ousted from her ancient sphere of 
beneficent activity; and upon a thou- 
sand more, whether the will of the 
People or the Peers is to prevail. (It 
simplifies politics very greatly to select 
a good reliable shibboleth and employ 
it on all occasions.) Finally the Bill 
is thrown out or talked out, and the 
first nine clauses perish with it. 

That is the political and clerical way 
of dealing with Education. The par- 
ent’s way we will set forth in another 
place. 

The writer of manuals and text- 
books concerns himself chiefly with the 
right method of unfolding his subject 
to the eager eyes of the expectant 
pupil. “There is a right way and a 
wrong way,” he is careful to explain; 
“and if you present your subject in 
the wrong way, the pupil will derive 
no educational benefit from it what- 
ever.” At present there is a great 
craze for what is known as “practical” 
teaching. For instance, in our youth 
we were informed, ad nauseam, that 
there is a certain fixed relation be- 
tween the circumference of a circle 
and its diameter, the relation being 
expressed by a mysterious Greek sym- 
bol pronounced “pie.” The modern ex- 
pert scouts this system altogether. No 
imaginary pie for him! He is a prac- 
tical man. 
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Take several ordinary tin canisters, 
he commands, a piece of string, and a 
ruler; and without any other aids as- 
certain the circumference and diameter 
of these canisters. Work out in each 
case the relation between the circum- 
ference and diameter. What conclu- 
sion do you draw from the result? 

We can only draw one, and that is 
that no man who has never been a boy 
should be permitted to write books of 
instruction for the young. For what 
would the “result” be? Imagine a 
company of some thirty or forty 
healthy, happy boys, each supplied 
gratuitously with several tin canis- 
ters and a ruler, set down for the 
space of an hour, and practically 
challenged to enjoy themselves. Alex- 
ander’s Ragtime Band would be sim- 
ply nowhere! 

As for the last gang of experts— 
the dear old gentlemen who come down 
to give away prizes on Speech Day— 
they do not differ much as a class. 
They invariably begin by expressing a 
wish that they had enjoyed such edu- 
cational facilities as these in their 
young days. 

“You live in a palace, boys!” an- 
nounces the old gentleman. “I envy 
you.” (Murmurs of “Liar!” from the 
very back row.) 

After that the speaker communicates 
to his audience a discovery which has 
been communicated to the same audi- 
ence by different speakers year by 
year since the foundation of the 
School—to this effect, that Education 
(derivation given here, with a false 
quantity thrown in) is a “drawing- 
and not a “putting-in.” Why 
fact should so greatly excite 


out,” 
this 


Speech Day orators is not known, but 
they seldom fail to proclaim it with 
intense and parental enthusiasm. Then, 
after a few apposite remarks upon the 
subject of mens sana in corpore sano 
—a flight of originality received with 
murmurs of anguish by his youthful 
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hearers—the old gentleman concludes 
with a word of comfort to “the less 
successful scholars.” It is a physical 
impossibility, he points out, when 
there is only one prize, for all the 
boys in the class to win it; and adds 
that his experience of life has been 
that not every boy who wins prizes at 
school becomes Prime Minister in after 
years. All of which is very helpful 
and illuminating, but does not solve 
the problem of Education to any great 
extent. 

So much for the experts. Their 
name is Legion, for they are many, 
and they speak with various and dis- 
sonant voices. But they have one thing 
in common. All their schemes of edu- 
cation are founded upon the same 
amazing fallacy—namely, that a Brit- 
ish schoolboy is a person who desires 
to be instructed. That is the rock 
upon which they all split. That is 
why it was suggested earlier in these 
pages that educational experts are all 
born grown-up. 

Let us clear our minds upon this 
point once and for all. In nine cases 
out of ten a schoolmaster’s task is not 
to bring light to the path of an eager, 
groping disciple, but to drag a reluc- 
tant and refractory young animal up 
the slopes of Parnassus by the scruff 
of his neck, The schoolboy’s point of 
view is perfectly reasonable and in- 
telligible. “I am lazy and _ scatter- 
brained,” he says in effect. “I have 
not as yet developed the power of con- 
centration, and I have no love of 
knowledge for its own sake. Still, 1 
have no rooted objection to education 
as such, and I suppose I must learn 
something in order to earn a living. 
But I am much too busy, as a grow- 
ing animal, to have any energy left for 
intellectual enterprise. It is the busi- 
ness of my teacher to teach me. To 
put the matter coarsely, he is paid for 
it. I shall not offer him effusive as- 
sistance in his labors, but if he suc- 
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ceeds in keeping me up to the collar 
against my will, I shall respect him 
for it. If he does not, I shall take full 
advantage of the circumstance.” 

That is the immemorial attitude of 
the growing boy. When he stops 
growing, conscience and character be- 
gin to develop, and he works because 
he feels he ought to, or because he has 
got into the habit of doing so, and not 
merely because he must. But until he 
reaches that age it is foolish to frame 
theories of Education based upon the 
idea that a boy is a person anxious to 
be educated. 

Let us see how such a theory works, 
say, in the School laboratory. A sys- 
tem which will extract successful re- 
sults from a class of average school- 
boys engaged in practical chemistry 
will stand a1iy test we care to apply 
to it. Successful supervision of School 
science is the most ticklish business 
that a master can be called upon to 
undertake. We will follow our friend 
Brown minor to the laboratory, and 
witness him at his labors. 

He takes his place at the working 
bench, and sets out his apparatus— 
—test-tubes, beakers, and crucibles. 
He lights all the bunsen-burners 
within reach. Presently he is pro- 
vided with a sample of some crystal- 
line substance, and bidden to ascertain 
its chemical composition. 

“How shall I begin, sir?” he asks 
respectfully. 

“Apply the usual tests: I told you 
about them yesterday in the lecture- 
room. Take small portions of the 
substance: ascertain if they are solu- 
ble. Observe their effect on litmus. 
Test them with acid, and note whether 
a gas is evolved. And so on. That 
will keep you going for the present. 
I'll come round to you again pres- 
ently.” 

And off goes the busy master to help 
another young scientist in distress, 


Brown minor gets to work. He 
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takes a portion of the crystalline sub- 
stance and heats it red-hot, in the hope 
that it will explode; and treats an- 
other with concentrated sulphuric acid 
in order to stimulate it into some in- 
teresting performance. At the same 
time he maintains a running fire of 
sotto voce conversation and chaff with 
his neighbors—a laboratory offers op- 
portunities for social intercourse un- 
dreamed of in a form-room—and oc- 
casionally leaves his own task in order 
to assist, or more often to impede, the 
labors of another. When he returns 
to his place he not infrequently finds 
that his last decoction (containing the 
balance of the crystalline substance) 
has boiled over, and is now lying in a 
simmering pool upon the bench, or 
that another scientist has called and 
appropriated the vessel in which the 
experiment was proceeding, emptying 
its contents down the sink. Not a 
whit disturbed, he fills up the time 
with some work of independent re- 
search, such as the manufacture of a 
Roman candle or the preparation of a 
sample of nitro-glycerine. At the end 
of the hour he reports progress to his 
instructor, expressing polite regret at 
having failed as yet to solve the rid- 
dle of the crystalline substance; and 
returns whistling to his form-room, 
where he jeers at those of his com- 
panions who have spent the morning 


“composing Latin Verses. 


No, it is a mistake to imagine that 
the young of the human animal hun- 
gers and thirsts after knowledge. 

Arthur Robinson, B.A., of whom 
previous mention has been made, soon 
discovered this fact; or rather, soon 
recognized it; for he was not much 
more than a boy himself. He was 
an observant and efficient young 
man, and presently he made further 
discoveries. 

The first was that boys, for teach- 
ing purposes, can be divided into three 
classes— 
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(A.) Boys whose conduct is uni- 
formly good, and whose industry is 
continuous. Say fifteen per cent. 

For example, Master Mole. He was 
invariably punctual; his work was 
always well prepared; and he endured 
a good deal of what toilers in another 
walk of life term “peaceful picketing” 
for contravening one of the funda- 
mental laws of schoolboy  trades- 
unionism by continuing to work when 
the master was out of the room, 

(B.) Boys whose conduct is uni- 
formly good—except perhaps in the 
matter of surreptitious refreshment-— 
but who will work only so long as 
they are watched. Say sixty per 
cent. 

Such a one was Master Gibbs. By 
long practice he had acquired the art 
of looking supremely alert and atten- 
tive when in reality his thoughts were 
at the back of beyond. When engaged 
in writing-work his pen would move 
across the page with mechanical regu- 
larity, what time both eyes were fixed 
upon a page torn from a comic paper 
and secreted behind a dictionary. He 
gave no trouble whatever, but was a 
thorn in the flesh of any conscientious 
teacher. 

(C.) 
but mischievous. 
cent. 

There was Page, whose special line 
was the invention of comic transla- 
tions. 
translated caruleew puppes, “Skye-ter- 
riers,” Arthur Robinson spiked his 
guns by forbidding him, under the 
penalty of the rod, to speak again for 
the rest of the term unless directly 
It was a privation for 
but discipline 


Boys who are not only idle, 
Say twenty-five per 


addressed. 
both boy and master; 
has to be maintained. 

Then there was Chugleigh, whose 
strong suit was losing books. He was 
a vigorous and muscular youth, more 
than a little suspected of being a 
but he appeared to be utterly 


bully ; 


After the day upon which he’ 
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of protecting his own 
property. Sometimes he grew quite 
pathetic about it. He gave Mr. Robin- 
son to understand, almost with tears, 
that his books were at the mercy of 
any small bey who cared to snatch 
them from him. Certainly he never 
had any in form. 

“I see you require State protection,” 
said Arthur Robinson one morning, 
when Chugleigh put in an appearance 
without a single book of any kind, 
charged with a rambling legend about 
his locker and a thief in the night. 
He scribbled an order. “Take this to 
the librarian, and get a set of new 
books.” 

Master Chugleigh, much gratified— 
the new books would be paid for by an 
unsuspicious parent and could be sold 
second-hand at the end of the term— 
departed, presently to return with five 
new volumes under his arm. 

“Write your name in them all,” 
said Mr. Robinson briskly. 

Chugleigh obeyed, as slowly as pos- 
sible. 

“Now bring all the books here.” 

Chugleigh did so, a little puzzled. 

“For the future,” announced Mr. 
Robinson, unmasking his batteries, “in 
order to give you a fair chance in this 
dishonest world, you shall have two 
sets of the books in use in this form. 
I will keep one set for you. The 
others you may keep or lose as you 
like; but whenever you turn up here 
without a book I shall be happy to 
hire you out the necessary duplicates, 
at a charge of threepence per book 
per hour. This morning you will re- 
quire a Ceesar, a grammar, and a Latin 
Prose book. That will be ninepence. 
Will you pay cash, or shall I knock it 
off your pocket-money at the end of 
the week?” 

He locked up the remaining two 
books in his desk, and the demoralized 
Chugleigh resumed his seat amid loud 
laughter. 


incapable 
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Il. 

Arthur Robinson made other notes. 

The pursuit of knowledge, like the 
pursuit of other precious things in life, 
occasionally leads its votaries into tor- 
tuous ways. Cribbing, for instance. 

All boys crib more or less. It is not 
suggested that the more sinful forms 
of this species of self-help are uni- 
versal, or even common. But the 
milder variations are practised by all, 
with the possible exception of the vir- 
tuous fifteen per cent previously men- 
tioned. 

The average boy’s attitude towards 
cribbing is precisely the same as his 
attitude towards other types of mis- 
demeanor: that is to say, he regards 
it as one of those practices which is 
perfectly his form- 
master is such a weakling as to per- 
It is all part of the eternal 
the teacher and the 


justifiable if 


mit it. 
duel between 
taught. 

“Do I scribble English words in the 
margin of my Xenophon?’ the boy 
asks. “Certainly. Do I _ surrepti- 
tiously produce loose pages of Euclid 
from my pocket and copy them out, 
when I am really supposed to have 
learned them by heart. Of course. 
Why should I, through sheer excess of 
virtue, handicap myself in the race to 
escape the punishment of failure, sim- 
ply because the highly qualified expert 
who is paid to supervise my move- 
ments fails in his plain duty?” 

So he cribs. 

But his attitude towards the matter 
is quite consistent, for when he rises 
to a position of trust and authority 
in the ceases to crib—at 
least flagrantly. The reason is that 
he is responsible now not so much to 
a master as to his own sense of right 
and wrong; and he has made the dis- 
covery which all of us make in the 
end—that the little finger of our con- 
science is often thicker than the hard- 
est taskmaster’s loins. 

LIVING AGE VOL. Lxv. 3399 


School, he 


There are two forms of cribbing, 
and school opinion differentiates very 
sharply between them. There is crib- 
bing to gain marks, and there is crib- 
bing to save trouble or avoid punish- 


ment. The average boy, who is in the 
main an honest individual, holds aloof 
from the former practice because he 
feels that it is unsportsmanlike— 
rather like stealing, in fact; but he 
usually acquiesces without a struggle 
in the conveniences offered by the sec- 
For instance, he refrains from 
neighbor, 


ond. 
furtively copying from his 
as the meanest 

(If the neigh- 
him 


fer he regards that 
kind of brain-sucking. 
bor pushes his paper 
with a friendly smile, that of course 
different matter.) But he is 
greatly addicted to a venial 
crime known as “paving.” The paver 
prepares his translation in the ortho- 
dox manner, but whenever he has oc- 
casion to look up a word in a lexicon 
he scribbles its meaning in the margin 
of the text, or, more frequently, just 
over the word itself, to guard against 
loss of memory on the morrow. 

Much less common is the actual use 
of cribs—the publications of the emi- 
nent firm of Bohn, and other firms of 
less reliability and repute. Most boys 
have sufficient honesty and common- 
sense to realize that getting up work 
with a translation is an unprofitable 
though at the same time 
they are often unable to resist the at- 
tractions of such labor-saving appli- 
Their excuse is always the 
same, and it is not a bad one. “If the 
School Library,’ ’they say, “contains 
Jowett’s Thucydides and Jebb’s Soph- 
ocles for all the Sixth to consult, why 
should not we, in our humbler walk of 
scholarship, avail ourselves of the oc- 
-asional assistance of Kiddem’s Keys 
to the Classics?” 

So much for the casual cribber. The 
professional—the chronic—exercises an 
ingenuity and devotes an amount of 


towards 


is a 
more 


business, 


ances, 
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time and labor to the perfecting of 
his craft, which, if applied directly to 
his allotted task, would bring him out 
at the top of his form. In a little 
periodical entitled Zhe Light Green, 
published in Cambridge thirty years 
ago by a young Johnian named Hilton 
(who might have rivalled Calverley 
himself had he lived to thirty), we 
have a brilliant little portrait of the 
executed in the 


professional cribber, 
It is 


style of he Heathen Chinec. 
called The Heathen Passce. 
in the crown of his cap 
Were the Furies and Fates, 
And an elegant map 
Of the Dorian States; 
And we found in his palms, which were 
hollow, 


is common 


What is in palms—that is, 


dates! 
tut he is a rare bird, the confirmed 
eribber, with his algebraical formule 


written on his finger-nails, and history 
attached to unreliable elastic 
shoot up his 
critical mo- 
not 


notes 
arrangements which 
out of reach at 
ments. The ordinary boy does 
crib unless he is pressed for time or 
in danger of summary execution. He 
usually limits his enterprise to co- 
operative preparation—that is to say, 
the splitting up an evening’s work into 
sections, each section being prepared 
by one boy and translated to the other 
members of the syndicate afterwards— 
to the gleaning of discarded lines and 
superfluous tags from the rough 
copies of cleverer boys’ Latin Verses, 
and to the acceptance of a whispered 
“prompt” from a Samaritan 
when badly cornered by a question. 
Lastly, we may note that cribbing 
is not confined to schoolboys. The full 
perfection of the art is only attained 
in the pass-examinations of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Then all considerations of conscience 
or sportsmanship are flung aside, and 
the cribber cribs, not to gain distinc- 


sleeve 


good 
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tion or outstrip his rivals, but to get 
over a troublesome fence by hook or 
crook and have done with it. There 
was once a Freshman at Cambridge 
whose name, we will say, began with 
M. This accident of nomenclature 
placed him during the Little Go ex- 
amination in the seat next to a burly 
young man whom he recognized with 
a thrill of awe as the President of the 
C.U.B.C., whose devotion to aquatic 
sports had so far prevented him from 
clearing the academic fence just men- 
tioned, and who now, at the beginning 
of his third year, was entering, in 
company with a collection of pink- 
faced youths fresh from school, upon 
his ninth attempt to satisfy the ex- 
aminers in Part One of the Previous 
Examination. 

Our friend, having completed his 
first paper, quitted the Senate House 
and returned to his rooms to fortify 
himself with luncheon before the next. 
During the progress of that meal a 
strange gyp called upon him, and prof- 
fered a note mysteriously. 

“From Mr. M—, sir,” he said, men- 
tioning the name of the Freshman’s 
exalted neighbor in the examination 
room. 

The Freshman opened the note with 
trembling fingers. Was it possible 
that he had been singled out as a 
likely oar already? 

The note was brief, but to the point. 
It said— 

Dere Sir,—Please 
Yours truly, 


write larger.— 
J. M. 
III. 

However, this is a digression. Let 
us return for the last time to Arthur 
Robinson's three divisions of youthful 
humanity. Class A he found extra- 
ordinarily dull. They required little 
instruction and no supervision; in 
fact, they were self-educators of the 
most automatic type. Class B were a 
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perpetual weariness to the flesh. They 
gave no trouble, but their apathy was 
appalling. However a certain amount 
of entertainment could be extracted 
from studying their methods of evad- 
ing work or supplying themselves with 
refreshment. There was the ingen- 
ious device of Master Jobling, for in- 
stance. Mr. Robinson noted that this 
youth was in the habit, during lecture- 
time, of sitting with his elbows rest- 
ing on his desk and his chin buried 
in his hands, his mouth, or a corner 
thereof, being covered by his fingers. 
His attitude was one of rapt attention, 
and his eyes were fixed unwinkingly 
upon the lecturer. Such virtue, coming 
from Master Jobling, roused unworthy 
suspicions in the breast of Arthur Rob- 
inson. He observed that although the 
youth’s attitude was one of rigid im- 
mubility, his facial muscles were agi- 
tated from time to time by a slight 
convulsive movement. Accordingly, one 
day he stepped swiftly across the 


room, and taking Master Jobling by 
the hair, demanded an explanation. It 
was forthcoming immediately, in the 
form of a long thin indiarubber tube, 
of the baby’s-bottle variety ; one end of 
which was held between Master Job- 
ling’s teeth, while the other communi- 


eated, via his right sleeve, with a 
bottle of ginger-beer secreted some- 
where in the recesses of his person. 
From this reservoir he had been re- 
freshing himself from time to time by 
a process of suction. 

Mr. Robinson, who believed in mak- 
ing the punishment fit the crime, pur- 
chased a baby’s “soother” from the 
chemist’s, and condemned Jobling to 
put it to its rightful use during every 
school-hour for the rest of the week. 
He was only allowed to remove it 
from his lips in order to answer a 
question. 

Class C, the professional malefactors, 
Mr. Robinson found extremely attrac- 
tive. They appeared to possess all the 
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character and quite half the brains 
of the form. But this is a permanent 
characteristic of the malefactor, and 
is most discouraging to the virtuous. 

Once, early in his career, Robinson 
was badly caught. On entering his 
form-room one winter evening, when 
darkness had fallen and the gas was 
ablaze, his eye fell upon the great 
plate-glass window which filled the 
south wall of the room. Form-room 
windows are not usually supplied with 
blinds, and this window stood black 
and opaque against the darkness of 
night. Right in the center of the glass 
was a great white star, which radiated 
out in all directions in a series of 
splintered cracks. 

Mr. Robinson knew well what had 
happened. Some one had hurled a 
stone ink-pot against the window. Only 
last week he had had occasion to dis- 
courage target-practice of this kind by 
exemplary measures. He addressed the 
crowded form angrily. 

“Who broke that window?” 

“It is not broken, sir,” volunteered 
a polite voice. 

Arthur Robinson was a young man 
who did not suffer impudence readily. 

“This is not precisely the moment,” 
he rapped out, “for nice distinctions. 
The window is cracked, starred, splin- 
tered—anything you like. I want the 
name of the boy who damaged it. At 
once, please!” 

Silence. Yet it was not the sullen, 
obstinate silence which prevails when 
boys are endeavoring to screen one an- 
other. One would almost have called 
it silent satisfaction. But Arthur Rob- 
inson was too angry and not suf- 
ficiently experienced to note the dis- 
tinction. Naming each boy by name, 
he demanded of him whether or no he 
had broken the window. Each boy 
politely denied the impeachment. One 
or two were courteous to the point of 
patronage. 

Suddenly, from the back bench, came 
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a faint chuckle. Arthur Robinson, 
conscious of a sickly veeling down his 
spine, rose to his feet and approached 
the splintered window. The form 
watched him with breathless joy. Hot- 
faced, he rubbed one of the rays of the 
star with his fingers. It promptly dis- 
appeared. 

The window was undamaged. The 
star was artistically executed in white 
chalk. 

Malefactors have their weak spots 
too. 

One afternoon Mr. Robinson held an 
“extra.” That is to say, he brought in 
a body of youthful sinners, composed 
of the riff-raff of his form, for a period 
of detention, and set them a stiff im- 
position to write out. About half-way 
through the weary hour he produced 
from his locked desk an old cigarette 
box containing sundry coins. Laying 
these out upon the desk he proceeded 
to count them. The _ perfunctory 
scratching of pens ceased, and the as- 
sembled company, most of whom had 
been unwilling contributors to the 
fund under review, gazed with lack- 
lustre eyes at their late property. 

“Fourteen-and-nine,” announced Mr. 
Robinson cheerfully. “That is the sum 
which I have collected from you this 
term in return for the loan of such 
useful articles as pens and blotting- 
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paper. I know my charges are high, 
but then I am a monopolist to people 
who are foolish enough to come in 
here without their proper equipment. 
Again, though threepence May seem a 
fancy price for a small piece of blot- 
ting-paper, it is better to pay three- 
pence for a piece of blotting-paper 
than use your handkerchief, which is 
worth a shilling. However, the total 
is fourteen-and-nine. What shall we 
do with it? Christmas is only a fort- 
night off; and I propose, with your 
approval, to send this contribution of 
yours to a society which provides 
Christmas dinners for people who are 
less lavishly provided for in that re- 
spect than ourselves. If it interests 
you at all, I will get the Society’s full 


title and address and read them to 
you.” 
Arthur Robinson was out of the 


room for perhaps three minutes. When 
he returned he was immediately con- 
scious from the guilty stillness which 
reigned, and the self-conscious air of 
detachment with which everybody was 
writing, that something was amiss. 
He glanced sharply at the little pile 
of money on his desk. 

It had grown from fourteen-and- 
ninepence to twenty-seven-and-sixpence, 

Life is full of compensations—even 
for schoolmasters. 








The gramophone had always had a 
profound, almost a mysterious, attrac- 
tion for David Glennie. As a boy he 
had read about it, and had longed to 
hear it. When he went to Edinburgh 
to study for the ministry he hoped 
furtively that he might have an op- 
portunity ot coming to a nearer and 
acquaintance with the instru- 
When the wished-for chance 


closer 
ment. 


came and he stood beside the thing 


TUE GRAMOPHONE. 






great 


its 


in all its brazen wonder, 
mouth open to his ear, and the disc 
with its travelling needle actually be- 
fore him, he felt a thrill of excitement 
which he concealed under an exterior 
which said plainly that he was ac- 
customed to mysteries of this sort. 

It was one evening at a Church So- 
that he met the gramophone 
The encounter was sud- 
He could hardly 


ciable 
face to face. 
den and unexpected. 




















have expected to find it at a minister’s 
house. But the Fyfes had always been 
in advance of their time, and at Blair 
Street Church, where the pulpit was 
occupied by the Reverend Alexander 
Fyfe, they sang the Doxology after the 
Psalms, and the congregation joined in 
the saying of the Lord’s Prayer, in 
spite of the conscientious objections 
which had been made against the cus- 
tom by the older members of the 
Kirk. The Church Sociables, which 
were held once a month at the Manse, 
were not only unusual, but even had 
an element of unorthodoxy about them 
which was believed to be characteris- 
tic of Mr. Fyfe’s dangerously advanced 
views. Nowhere else in Scotland, per- 
haps, would you have found a gramo- 
phone in a minister’s drawing-room. 

“Come in, Mr. Glennie,” said Mr. 
Fyfe on the evening of the Church So- 
ciable. He had a smooth-shaven face 
and a hearty manner, more parochial 
than is common in Scotland, where a 
parochial manner is sometimes re- 
garded as “condescending.” His hand- 
clasp was effective, though it was con- 
sidered to be bordering on affectation. 
One of his elders, who was a man of 
pawky humor, had been known to say 
that he himself could do with less 
grip and more gospel than he got from 
the minister. But timid people liked 
it, and it brought him a whole army 
of women workers and lady singers in 
the choir. 

David Glennie had heard about the 
Blair Street minister before he came 
to Edinburgh, but the evening at the 
Manse was the first time he had ever 
seen him. He stood at the door of 
his drawing-room, with rows of chairs 
behind him, and Mrs. Fyfe, with 
friendly wrinkles at the corners of her 
eyes, and hair modestly braided, stood 
beside him in the doorway. 


“Come in, Mr. Glennie; we're just 
going to hear Melba.” 
David had heard of “Ramblers’ 
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Clubs” in connection with the church, 
and “Science Circles,” and “Debating 
Societies.” He had heard too of Mr. 
Fyfe’s Church Sociables, and of his 
brave adventures in the matter of 
boldly appropriating “stars.” But this 
daring departure overwhelmed him. 
He endeavored to be a man, and not 
to wonder if his mother would approve 
of his meeting opera-singers, and then 
he scanned the small room, with its 
closely packed chairs, for the first 
sight of the prime donna. 

When he found that it was her im- 
prisoned voice that he was going to 
hear, the fact gave him infinitely 
greater pleasure than the bodily pres- 
ence of the greatest singer in Europe 
could have done. Quite close to him, 
as yet silent, glittering, splendid, was 
the great trumpet of the gramophone. 
There was a hush of expectation 
abroad. Mystery was to be unveiled at 
last, and he was to hear for himself 
a voice singing where no voice was. 

Serious people around him said, “Is 
it really herself singing?” while less 
reverent folk referred lightly to 
“records,” with as much apparent ease 
as a scholar will use a Greek phrase 
from the pulpit. Some one turned a 
handle and placed a needle on the 
dise, and David felt a rapture of relief 
in that he was to hear, not Madame 


Melba, but a gramophone record of 
her. 
He stood by the instrument the 


whole evening, determined to find out 
the trick if there was one, and ready 
to expose it. 

A girl, in a tasteful blouse and with 
a ribbon in her hair, who put in discs 
and turned handles, looked innocent 
enough. He had an idea that she was 
Mr. Fyfe’s typewriter, but he thought 
of her to-night as a priestess tamper- 
ing with mysteries, or as a magician 
performing baffling sleights of hand. 
Once or twice, as she turned the huge 
brass trumpet this way or that, he 
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thought she should have handled the 
thing more ceremoniously. He had al- 
ways experienced a sort of feeling of 
revolt at seeing a medical student 
carelessly handle a skeleton. He knew 
to-night that it was doubly sacrilegious 
to lay careless fingers on a _ living 
creature like the gramophone. He was 
glad that the audience remained silent 
while Melba sang, and that they gave 
it or her a round of applause when 
the song was finished. He himself was 
too deadly, too deeply interested even 
to applaud. 

Once or twice Mr. Fyfe said “What 
shall we have now?” appealing to the 
well-behaved, quiet audience in his 
hearty parochial way, and sometimes 
a shy voice would choose a song. 

One man asked for Harry Lauder, 
and everyone giggled, and some were 
disappointed. So many members of 
intellectual clubs were present that it 
was believed that a selection from 
Mozart might have been chosen, but 
Mr. Fyfe said breezily, “Come on, let’s 
have him,” and David heard a man 
speak, and sing, and choke with laugh- 
ter, and saw a revolving black disc 
and a brass horn in front of him, and 
he steeled his Heart against the thing 
and determined not to be imposed upon 
by it. 

He waited till nearly everyone had 
left the Manse, and then he said to 
the young lady in the tasteful blouse, 
“Might I see inside?’ 

“There’s nothing to see, 

“What makes it sing?’ asked David. 

She asked him if he was from the 
country, and he was afraid to say any- 
thing more to her, and hoped he might 
never meet her again. Everyone 
seemed to treat the gramophone as a 
matter of course, and he felt that he 
might just as well ask how a steam- 
engine runs, as venture on anything 
so indicative of a countryman’s un- 
timely experience as ignorance of the 
gramophone showed. 


” 


she said. 
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Once he went into a shop where they 
were being sold and asked to hear one. 
There was a shopman in a frock-coat 
who was very civil to him, but he was 
afraid toask him where the voice 
came from, and the shopman, who 
hoped that he had found a customer, 
wearied at last of putting in new 
records and asked where he might 
have the pleasure of sending the 
instrument. 

“I don’t believe it’s canny,” said 
David, and he bade the shopman good 
afternoon and went out. 

He walked home, glad to think that 
he had got the better of a man in a 
frock-coat, and naturally elated at hav- 
ing heard six records on the gramo- 
phone without paying for them. But 
his soul was in despair, and his mind 
felt a strong man’s hostility towards a 
mystery. 

“I will get the better of it yet,” he 
muttered to himself. 

It was shortly afterwards that he 
met Miss Dundas, to whom his par- 
ents in the Highlands had recom- 
mended him for the sake of old times 
at Ardverikie. She had a gramophone 
in a mahogany case and did net seem 
to be the least bit afraid of it. When 
David said to her, “Why does a body 
speak when a pin runs round yon 
black thing?” she did not laugh; and 
when he added “What beats me is to 
know whether it’s wind or strings” she 
took the gramophone to pieces and 
tried to tell him something about it, 
while he thought how odd it was to 
hear a lassie instruct a man. He knew 
she felt apologetic for being his in- 
structor, for she adopted the tone 
which most charming women use, 
which says quite plainly, “I am a fool 
and you are wise; it is only by some 
absurd chance that I know anything 
that you don’t know.” 

When he found that the gramophone 
took to pieces his admiration of it in- 
creased. No male thing worth his salt 














but must see how the wheels go round. 

Having got to close quarters with 
the gramophone, and held pieces of it 
in his hand, a vision smote him which 
caught his breath for a moment. Some 
day, he did not care how far distant, 
he meant to have a gramophone of his 
own. It seemed a far-away enough 
vision now, but before he died he 
meant to have a gramophone, just as 
some men mean to be great before they 
die. 

When he went to bed that night the 
vision had resolved itself into a vow. 
He said, “I will have one of my own.” 

And in all the years that followed he 
never lost his old love for it, nor failed 
to listen to it when he had the chance. 
It always hurt him to hear the instru- 
ment abused, as a man may feel hurt 
by hearing men say they don’t believe 
in the Bible. When scoffers said that 
the gramophone was -harsh he was 
amazed at them. When they professed 
to dislike it he did not believe them, 
but used to say to his musical friends 
who criticized his idol, “What more 
do you want?” 

Once Miss Dundas asked him to tea, 
and when he had been shown into her 
drawing-room she rang him up on the 
telephone from some distant house and 
said she had been unexpectedly de- 
tained. “Do make yourself at home 
till I get back,” she said to him on the 
telephone; “you will find lots of books 
and magazines in the drawing-room, 
or” (she was a girl who was always 
thinking of brilliant things) “turn on 
the gramophone and pretend it is good 
company till I come.” 

He unlocked the polished mahogany 
ease and almost feverishly chose his 
favorite airs after scanning the labels 
on the envelopes in which the discs 
lay. Then he lay back in an armchair, 
and crossed his legs while he listened. 
He was the gramophone’s master at 
last, bidding its unknown powers serve 
him; but he was always alert to save 
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its last breath, as it were, and to re- 
move one disc and insert another. He 
could hardly believe that any living 
man could rejoice at Miss Dundas’ ab- 
sence in any circumstance, but he re- 
joiced that day that she delayed her 
coming till nearly half-past five o'clock. 

“Yon thing must be fine company for 
you,” he said to her as he ate his tea 
and she handed him the muffins and 
cake. 

“I don’t think I often use it,” she 
said. 

The remark almost made a Socialist 
of him. 

But he was too definitely and hon- 
estly poor to harbor bitter thoughts for 
long. Some day he meant to Own a 
gramophone, but for the present even 
the necessities of life were difficult of 
attainment. He was sometimes hun- 
gry and always shabby, and he knew 
that in order to pay his college fees 
his parents were probably hungrier 
and shabbier than he. He had come 
to-day to ask Miss Dundas if she 
would take him on as under-keeper at 
her place in the Highlands during the 
shooting season. She hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then said, “Would you like 
it?” 

“I would like it fine,” said David. 
In the old days he used often to col- 
lect mussels for her and her guests, 
and put their lines in order for the 
fishing, and was glad of the shillings 
he had earned thereby. But his mother 
belonged to kenned folk in the North, 
and what a boy might do, a man 
studying for the ministry at Edinburgh 
University might shrink from. 

“Why, David, of course we will find 
something for you to do if you would 
like to come.” In order to make his 
request easy for him she.teased him 
a little, in the gentle way she had, 
about knowing more of birds than of 
theology. 

“Birds were my first friends,” said 
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“And there never were such friends 
as birds,” she replied, “and never such 
birds as there are at Ardverikie.” 

By the time he left the house she 
had half-persuaded him that it was a 
naturalist’s freak or whim on his part 
to want a situation as an under-keeper. 
He himself had almost forgotten that 
his winter college fees depended on 
what he could earn during the shoot- 
ing season. 

Meanwhile Miss Dundas was saying 
to herself, “Of course, if anyone gives 
him a tip I shall kill that person.” 

Tips had been David's dread, but 
when he found that they were not 
forthcoming he let a sigh like a great 
blast escape him: danger had some- 
how been averted, and he felt a man 
as he stood amongst the dogs and guns 
when Miss Dundas’ guests were on the 
moors. 

At first, the best part of that sum- 
mer was the good food, such as he had 
not eaten for a long time. He told 
himself that it was the bracing air of 
the place which now made him hungry, 
and that he had pot really hurried 
past restaurants, where smells were 
good, in Edinburgh. But when he set 
his teeth in the first slice of cold pie 
which formed the keeper’s lunch, he 
stopped and said grace from sheer joy 
of eating plenty. 

His fellow-students, who had roared 
themselves hoarse cheering him for 
his successes at Edinburgh, never knew 
how he lived nor where he earned his 
fees. None of them came to the West 
Highland loch, and there were few 
neighbors, although the big house it- 
self was always full. 

To it came presently some English 
children with their governess. Miss 
Dundas frequently had small visitors 
to stay with her, and these were nice- 
mannered little girls with short frocks 
and sturdy legs, and a small boy in a 
sailor suit. And their governess, with 
brown hair and gentle eyes, came with 
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them. She was serious-minded and 
good, and she brought the children up 
to be good, and David fell in love with 
her the very first time he met her. 

She had been out walking with her 
charges and missed her way when far 
from home, and David went to look 
for her because there was consterna- 
tion at the big house when she and the 
children were late in returning. Two 
or three people were sent to seek the 
wanderers, and these scattered far and 
wide to look for them, but David went 
as straight to her as a homing pigeon 
flies home, and when he found her he 
knew that he had found the thing that 
he wanted most on earth. Miss Mil- 
ward was tired, and David had never 
been tired in his life. He offered her 
his arm and the governess took it 
shyly, while the children strode out 
sturdily for home. The walk was not 
long enough, and to this day David 
wishes he had not taken the short cut 
home. 

He began to talk about the country- 
side “to keep her from wearying,” and 
he told her he was the under-keeper, 
and that he used to be the boy at the 
boats who handled lines for the fish- 
ing. He never told her he was a 
student at Edinburgh University, or 
that his mother’s brother was a rich 
banker who might have helped him if 
he had ever cared to ask for help. 
Had she shown that she knew any 
difference between them, he might have 
quoted Edinburgh casually to ker, but 
she called him Mr. Glennie, and her 
little gloved hand lay on his arm with 
a friendly touch. It was a thousand 
pities they took the short cut!) 

He left her before they reached the 
front door, where he could see Miss 
Dundas looking eagerly for her and 
the children, and he went off to the 
kennels, then forgot why he had come 
there and did not like to ask the head- 
keeper what it was that he had meant 
to do. The head-keeper told him what 
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were the plans for the morrow, and 
David asked him what her name 
was. 

His wife, from within the cottage, 
said sympathetically that she was the 
bonniest young lady that had been at 
the house this while back. 

“I was not saying anything about 
her,” said David. 

She asked him to come in and sit 
down, and he told her he must be get- 
ting home, and walked into the 
kitchen, where he sat without speak- 
ing and gained the good opinion of the 
keeper’s wife, who called all conversa- 
tion chatter. When he rose to go she 
said it was getting dark, and that re- 
minded him that he had not yet had 
his tea. 

He was not even wide enough awake 
ot know what had come over him, and 
if anybody had told him he was in 
love he would probably have asked in 
all simplicity who the lady was 

The next day the English children 
came out on the moor to lunch with 
the sportsmen, and during lunch-time 
David sat on a low stone dyke and 
looked at the governess, and once she 
turned her eyes upon him and bowed 
in the serious way she had. She was 
trying to persuade Master Dick not to 
ascertain if a gun was loaded by pull- 
ing the trigger, and the concentration 
of nervous force which this required 
prevented her glancing at the under- 
keeper again. But he heard her say 
to an effeminate-looking man _ with 
light eyelashes, who shot much better 
than anyone else in the shooting-party, 
that she liked rowanberries, and David 
went and cut a great bunch of them 
for her that evening, and then won- 
dered how he was to give them to her. 
He wandered round to the side of the 
house where he knew the schoolroom 
was, and stood by the window, for the 
blind was raised, and Miss Milward 
sat by the fire in an attitude that sug- 
gested telling stories. Her pretty, seri- 
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ous eyes were fixed upon the flames, 
and Miss Betty, in brown-silk stock- 
ings and white frock, ready to be 
asked down to the drawing-room 
immediately sat upon her knee. 
David leaned his elbow upon the 
low window-sill and looked in. He 
had the great bunch of rowanberries 
with him, but he knew now it was 
sheer madness which had made him 
think of bringing them to her. He 
could not go to the back door with 
them and hand them over to a giggling 
maid, still less could he go to the front 
entrance. He decided to stay where 
he was, for it was good to look at this 
firelit picture within. 

Some message was brought to the 
schoolroom, the children scampered 
away, and Miss Milward crossed the 
room to open the window. Like a 
frightened schoolboy David laid the 
scarlet berries on the window-sill, and 
hid himself like a thief amongst some 
bushes. Half an hour later, it being 
by that time quite dark, he ventured 
into the open again. The rowanberries 
were gone and the schoolroom blind 
was pulled down. 

“She’s the girl for me,” said David, 
It was the most certain thing in his 
life. He meant to have her just as 
surely as he meant to have a gramo- 
phone. He was a strong man with few 
doubts of himself in those days, and 
he had never known the meaning of 
indecision. What ne wanted he gen- 
erally got, and some people said that 
success came too easily to him. 

Love was in the air that summer, 
for Miss Dundas herself became en- 
gaged to be married, also the effemi- 
nate-looking young man who shot so 
well shook hands with David when he 
was leaving, and said, “I hope you'll 
come and see us some day when we 
are settled in London.” 

“Us” was confusing on the part of a 
bachelor, but the head-keeper’s wife, 
that silent woman who could unravel 
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mysteries of this sort with surprising 
acumen, and could smell a wedding 
cake six months off, found an an- 
nouncement in the Oban J'imes, which 
she showed to David. It said that 
Lord Thane, the famous big-game 
hunter, was engaged to be married to 
the Hon. Miss Lampson. 

“Wha’ next, I wonder?’ said the 


head-keeper’s wife, who when she did 


speak always spoke with intention, 
and David turned red up to the roots 
of his hair. He was a by-ordinar silly 
fellow in those days, and he gloried 
in the fact that one small slender 
woman with brown eyes ruled his life, 
while even Miss Dundas, who was 
romantic and had seen them in the 
gien together, shook her head and said, 
“People cannot marry on absolutely 
nothing.” 

Sut the lady with the brown eyes 
and the serious air promised to wait. 
She was young, life was before them 
both, and money did not count. They 
were both convinced that money did 
not count, and that two people who 
love each other can always Manage to 
make both ends meet. They said to 
each other that diiliculties were made 
to be overcome, and they appropriated 
to themselves many other wise and 
hopeful sayings. 

Miss Dundas kissed the girls bright 
face and said she knew David would 
get on, and that it was splendid of 
Miss Milward to wait, but she won- 
dered how long the waiting would 
have to be, and to herself she said 
she would not mind having so much 
money if only people would be sensible 
and take something from her, instead 
of being proud like David Glennie with 
his dread of tips. She told Lord 
Thane of the engagement, and he sur- 
prised her (because Lord Thane al- 
ways looked half-asleep) by saying 
that he had seen what was up all 
along. He sent the young keeper, with 
his good wishes, a case of books which 
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made David’s mouth water, and some 
of the shooters who had stayed at Ard- 
verikie gave a silver tea-service to the 
betrothed pair, and hoped the wed- 
ing was going to be soon, and no one 
was very practical at first, but only 
very light-hearted and splendid and 
happy. Z 

It took years to convince both David 
and the pretty governess that money 
is in some sort a necessity, even for 
people who love each other devotedly. 
When at last they married, it was on 
a pittance so small that want never 
seemed very far away, and money had 
to be held almost as misers hold it in 
order to meet the small daily needs of 
life. 

Mrs. Glennie was no longer very 
young when she married, and David 
was a minister who no longer looked 
boyish in the pulpit. Very few people 
can afford to be ill, and David had 
been very near death’s door for years. 
The career which everyone had prom- 
ised him had never even been entered 
on by him and never would be his. 
He would never fill a great city church 
by the power of his preaching, nor 
take the honors which had been so lay- 
ishly prophesied for him. He would 
never taste success, nor even love work 
for its own sake as strong men love 
it. For years he had been an invalid, 
and, God sparing him, he would go on 
being an invalid for many years more. 
He learned the worth of the girl he 
was engaged to during his long ill- 
ness, and it was almost the only com- 
fort he had. Everything else was 
disappointing. -He had suffered so 
much that when he came as minister 
to the little parish of Logan much 
of the confidence of youth was gone, 
much of its happy outlook had 
changed; but his love had not altered, 
and now that he was strong enough 
to undertake the work of a small par- 
ish, he and his wife settled down 
at the little lonely manse, and, in the 














faithful way which they had learned, 
they told each other that God’s deal- 
ings were difficult to understand, but 
that He must know best. 

They determined to be contented, 
and they knew they would enjoy the 
country. All the time he had been ill 
David had lived in cities, sometimes 
in one hospital, sometimes in another, 
sometimes at a nursing home. But al- 
ways he had been amongst his fellow- 
men, and generally amongst cleverer 
men. The doctors at Edinburgh In- 
firmary, who chatted round his bed, 
were deeply interested in his case, and 
in the nursing home he was able to 
keep up with many old friends. When 
he was well enough to read he had 
his choice of books, and sometimes 
during periods of convalescence he had 
been abie to go to concerts and to lec- 
tures. He never realized till he came 
to Logan what a hold the life of cities 
had upon him. Always he had be- 
lieved that Nature was his best friend, 
that the sights and sounds of country 
life were all that he desired, and that 
these would help to restore him. 

As a delicate man whose feet would 
never carry him very far on walks by 
fell and flood, and who had to be in- 
doors as soon as the chill of evening 
fell, he found to his surprise and with 
the deepest chagrin that what he 
longed for was living human beings 
about him. He used to be so tired 
when he got home at night-time that 
it was impossible to concentrate his 
mind upon a book. Novels, he might 
have been able to read perhaps, but 
he was too poor to afford a subscrip- 
tion to a lending library, and in any 
case the idea of an elderly minister 
reading love stories of an evening 
would have seemed to him out of 
place, not to speak of the scandal it 
would have caused in the village. In 
summer weather he was able to sit 
out of doors in the long gloaming of 
the Highlands until a late hour, and 
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with a warm cape about his shoulders 
he would look at the hills and trees 
about him and try to make friends 
with them once more, and once he 
found himself longing that he might 
be an invalid again, with the clever 
doctors about his bed and friends call- 
ing to cheer him up, instead of being 
in the parish of Logan, with its few 
scattered cottages and the deep silent 
loch down below. No one came to the 
place. A few fishermen took their 
haul of herrings miles down the loch 
to ship them to some town centre. 
Many of the old folk living in the 
place had never seen a train. Hardly 
even a newspaper was delivered at 
any humble cottage door, and the first 
tidings that many people heard of 
some disaster or some tragedy was 
when David prayed for the sufferers 
in the kirk on Sunday. 

When winter came, darkness fell 
very early in the afternoon, and Mrs, 
Glennie often lighted the lamp at four 
o’clock -in the dining-room, which was 
the parlor also, because it would have 
been impossible to afford a fire for 
two rooms. The dining-room was com- 
fortable enough, for all that its fur- 
nishing was so simple. There was a 
red tablecloth on the table, and warm 
curtains in the window. There was a 
bookcase full of books, most of them 
already well read, and an armchair 
for David by the fire. His wife, still 
gentle-eyed and serious and with all 
the pretty color gone from her face, 
never forgot his comfort for a moment, 
and never ceased her care of him. As 
they sat together of an evening, the 
click of her thimble against the needle 
which made his shirts was often the 
only sound he heard. His socks were 
carefuliy darned, and she used to put 
his slippers to the fire ready for him 
when he had been able to get out for 
a walk. She was the comfort of his 
life, but they spoke little to one an- 
They had become quiet people. 


other. 
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To save money she was obliged to do 
most of the drudgery of the house her- 
self, and to save money they had to 
do without books or amusements. Had 
they wished to say aught to each 
other, there was all the day in which 
to say it. By six o’clock tea-time a 
curious brooding silence seemed to fall 
upon the house. It stole in upon them 
through the curtains and was almost 
like some tangible presence in the 
room. Once or twice it had struck 
both of them to wonder if one of them 
was afraid to break the silence, but 
they fought against this feeling and 
overcame it. At half-past six the long 
evening began. David liked to watch 
his wife sew, and he used to think 
how pretty her hair still was, and 
what a tender comfort she had been 
to him through his life. One evening, 
as he sat watching her, he said, “What 
are you making? It’s not shirts, is 
it?’ And she colored and rolled up 
her work and put it away, and then 
came to his side and told him that 
she was making baby clothes. 
Somehow he had never even thought 
about children for her and him. Death 
had hovered so near him for so many 
years, and had been so long thought of 
by him, that the miracle of birth had 
been almost forgotten. But now he 
clasped his wife to him and said to 
her, “You have done so much for me, 
are you going to do this for 
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Mary; 
me too 
Her love for the unborn child showed 
in her and for all her quiet, 
sweet, docile ways a sob escaped her. 
He knew then that she had been 
lonely too, and he said to her that the 
bairn would be company for her. 
“And for you, too, David,” she said. 
“I know how dull it is for you.” 
That was the only time they ever 
spoke of the quiet of the little place. 
But there was something now to 
talk about and to wait for, and little 
parcels came from the city—dear, in- 
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teresting little parcels, which were 
opened when she and her husband 
were together, and no one else was 
there to see; a little cap, which was 
David’s present to the baby, and later 
on a cot, very simple and plain, but 
bought by what amount of self-denial 
those two alone knew. 

The baby’s things were all kept in 
one particular box at the foot of the 
Glennies’ bed. Mrs. Glennie at first 
only 2liowed herself to look within the 
sacred piace some half-dozen times a 
day, but later on she became a little 
self-indulgent in the matter, and would 
peep into it every time she entered the 
room. 

They prayed every night for the 
baby, and in her heart Mrs. Glennie 
had dedicated him to the Lord. 

When rumors of what was to happen 
reached the village, the wise women 
there were afraid the minister would 
have a delicate child, and when the 
little creature was born and lived 
only a few short weeks no one was 
surprised. But within the walls of the 
manse there was a_e grief which 
never found expression. Two humbie- 
deeply faithful people were 
wrestling in darkness, and striving 
with all the tragic power of loyal 
hearts to find some excuse for the God 
Who had given with one hand and 
had taken away with the other. 

When summer came they never 
looked at a fiower without thinking 
how much they would have enjoyed 
showing it to the baby; and when 
autumn fell, and winter days began to 
creep on apace, the little prison of 
the lonely manse had an aching soli- 
tariness about it which never left it. 

David’s health was not good this 
winter, and he spent more of his days 
over the fire than he was wont to 
do. He wore his warm cape about his 
shoulders in the house now, and his 
blue-veined thin hands always looked 
delicate and cold in the black mitts 
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which his wife had knitted for him. 

One day in late autumn a motor-car 
came through the village, where 
motor-cars were rare, and all the 
women came and gaped at their doors 
to see it pass. The manse gained a 
distinction when the big vehicle, in all 
its bravery of gleaming panels and 
brass lamps, drew up at its door, 
whose porch was still festooned with 
the sad festoons of creepers faded and 
shorn of their summer glory. 

“The English children,” as they used 
to be called at Ardverikie, and now 
grown up, had persuaded their host, 
Lord Thane with the light eyelashes, 
to motor them over to see their old 
friend. Exclamations of welcome and 
fond remembrances helped to disguise 
the fact that youth was saying to it- 
self that Mrs. Glennie was sadly al- 
tered; while Mrs. Glennie was trying 
to reconcile to her intelligence the old 
saying that young people help to keep 
one young. She thought that Lord 
Thane looked as little altered as any- 
one she remembered of the old days, 
and he told her that there was no 
wear and tear going on in his brain, 
for he had never had one, and so 
would probably never grow old. He 
asked to see the garden presently, and 
the conventional request had more of 
intention in it than is common. Mrs. 
Glennie showed him some dahlias and 
sodden begonia plants, and he said to 
her suddenly as they stood looking 
down upon the almost empty flower- 
beds which gave very little food for 
conversation, “I heard about’ the 
baby.” 

She said to him in her quiet re- 
strained way, using words which he 
had never heard a mother use in the 
same circumstances, “I’m beginning to 
get over it,” and then he found that 
she was weeping as perhaps she had 
hardly wept before. 

He waited till she seemed calmer 
and did not try to interrupt her, and 
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then he said, “I suppose you hardly 
ever get the chance of showing your 
feelings in any way; there are many 
women who do not.” 

“It is strange you should know it,” 
she said, looking up at him and meet- 
ing his kind glance. 

“Fools. sometimes see things,” he 
said, and then added, “but Glennie is 
a splendid fellow.” 

They went indoors after that, for 
Mrs. Giennie had to make tea for her 
guests. It seemed to her that she felt 
brighter than she had felt for some 
time after seeing Lord Thane and 
the children. David seemed better too. 
Once more he ‘was touching again the 
life he used to know, and he began to 
talk on matters of interest to him, and 
to discuss the news which had come 
to him in his weekly paper; and then 
the talk turned, as it was bound to do, 
on Miss Dundas and her happy mar- 
riage and to the summer they had all 
spent at Ardverikie long ago. 

“That was where I met my wife,” 
said David, with a boyish look in his 
eyes. 

“We all saw what was happening,” 
said Lord Thane, looking at Mrs. 
Glennie, who blushed. 

“Even we children knew all about 
it, although you never suspected us,” 
said the English girl. The boy, not 
being sentimental, reminded the Rey. 
David Glennie how fond he used to be 
of the gramophone. 

“I never got one,” said David simply, 
looking back across the long years; 
“it was one of the many things I 
failed to do.” 

After the little party had left on 
their long drive home, he said to his 
wife, referring to the boy’s conversa- 
tion, “A thing like that would be great 
company of an evening.” 

She sighed and put the matter out 
of her mind, but David began to save 
up for a gramophone. Sometimes she 
thought his health improved the more 
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he set his mind upon it, and he would 
forbid her to buy him physic because 
the money was going into the gramo- 
phone-box. He took up his pen, so 
long left unused, and wrote one or two 
articles for magazines, which were re- 
turned to him with a polite letter; 
but the effort to express himself did 
him good, and one happy day he 
earned three guineas by a contribution 
to a newspaper. Only a man of deep 
reading and of high intellect could have 
written it, and the education which 
cost his parents so dear was having 
its return at the rate of an occasional 
three guineas. 

Shortly after, a parishioner poorer 
than themselves had to be “helped” 
with a passage to Canada, and the 
help cost almost as much as the arti- 
cle had brought in. 

But something of David’s old de- 
termination had returned to him, and 
he threw off his black mitts, as a man 
working with physical strength rolls 
up his shirt-sleeves, and he sat lorg 
at his writing-table, nor felt the days 
so weary as they had been. Once he 
said to his wife, “We'll have all the 
greatest artists of the world speaking 
in the manse when the gramophone 
comes,” and they talked of Madame 
Melba, and Harry Lauder, and Caruso, 
and the funny German whose shutter 
was blown down by the wind. They 
had seldom heard any but each other’s 
voices in the manse; even on the Sab- 
bath, when they met the congregation 
in the kirkyard after the morning 
service, speech was slow and manners 
full of diffidence towards the minister. 
There was only a handful of poor folk 
in the village, and, except where there 
was bereavement or sickness in a cot- 
tage, it was not the custom of the 
place for the minister to visit it. To 
the distant farmhouses where he 
might have driven, Glennie was unable 
to walk, but even walking had become 
easier now as he grew more active, 
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and Mary Glennie, finding how his 
heart was set on a gramophone, re- 
duced the expenditure of the little 
household as, perhaps, only a woman 
can. Even a single candle can be 
made to last a long time in a bedroom, 
if folk are content to go to bed in the 
dark, and a crust has been known to 
make a good pudding if there is a 
little sugar and a few raisins added 
to it. Dresses can be made to last 
almost an indefinite time. When 
patching begins they can be made to 
do for a number of years, even when 
they are called worn-out. Mrs. Glen- 
nie was a splendid darner, and di- 
viding the work of household eco- 
nomics, as it has been divided from 
time immemorial, she saved while her 
husband earned a little here and 
there. 

They had made up their minds to 
spend seven guineas on the gramo- 
phone, and when Christmas-time came 
Lord Thane sent them one which had 
probably cost five times as much, It 
arrived by the steamer in a great 
wooden case, and was brought almost 
solemnly to the door of the manse. No 
one knew what it could be, but there 
were many guesses. David said, when 
at last the thing was revealed before 
him, that there must be some mistake. 
And then there was a turning over of 
labels and a hunt for some letter that 
might be hidden amongst the packing- 
paper, and all the time no one had had 
the temerity to open the beautiful 
mahogany case to see what was within. 
The man who had brought the instru- 
ment, and who had waited to see it 
unpacked, had heard about gramo- 
phones and was frankly afraid of 
them. Mary was respectful to them 
at a distance, while David himself 
could think of nothing but that this 
one might have to go back again. 
There must be some mistake. 

No discs had arrived yet. It was 
not until the next day that they came 
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in a separate case. To-night, the Glen- 
nies had only the exterior beauty of 
the thing itself to consider. The pol- 
ished mahogany case made the manse 
furniture look poor and mean. Mary 
said, “Where shall we put it?” as 
some humble hostess might say of 
some distinguished guest, “Where are 
we to put him?’ She and David to- 
gether lifted it into a central position 
in the room, and it was’ then 
that David took the key from the 
brass handle whence it hung, and, 
opening the cabinet, discovered a card 
inside which betrayed the giver’s 
name and put an end to the minister’s 
fears for ever. He opened and shut 
the case several times, and Mary 
fetched a duster and dusted it. When 


they went to bed there was an un- 
spoken resolve in the minds of both 
Glennie and his wife that they would 
get up early on the following morning. 

“You can’t tell it from a human 
voice,” the minister said. 


Mary had 
not heard the instrument as often as 
he had been privileged to do. He 
wondered who in the parish would be 
the first to share the pleasure of it, 
and his heart leapt and went out to- 
wards a small Church Sociable, to be 
given on the lines of Mr. Fyfe’s 
parties, at the manse, on New Year's 
Day. 

But for this year, at any rate, fes- 
tivities were impossible. In the morn- 
ing the postman knocked at the door, 
and the minister, who had been down 
once in the middle of the night on 
the plea of having “heard something 
downstairs,” went to the door and re- 
ceived a black-edged letter which told 
him that his uncle was dead. It was 
a time of quick-happening events at 
the manse, but the death of an uncle 
has a sobering effect in Scotland. The 
Glennies talked in low voices all 
breakfast-time, and throughout the 
day their conversation was marked by 
every expression of respectful gloom. 
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David's uncle had always been a hard 
man, but it did not occur to his rela- 
tives to consider that aspect of his 
character. He was one of the dead, 
and when they spoke of him they 
called him a good man, and at the 
same time hoped he had found 
mercy before he was taken. 

To the invalid, the thought of death 
always brought home his own personal 
sense of a precarious bold on life. He 
shook his head sadly many times that 
day, and sometimes he blamed himself 
for feeling so happy about the gramo- 
phone. 

When the discs arrived in a hand- 
some square package, he forgot his be- 
reavement in the joy he had in open- 
ing it, and his fingers trembled as he 
fetched the hammer. He thought all 
his old favorite airs were contained in 
the box, and with his spectacles on he 
read out the great names of singers, 
and then asked his wife who should 
open the concert—whose should be the 
first voice heard in the privileged 
dining-room of the manse. 

Mary hung her head, which all day 
long had dutifully drooped in sadness. 
She felt the discs in front of her 
rather than saw them, and ran her 
fingers over their strange indented 
surfaces. 

“I don’t think,” she said, “that we 
ought to hear it till a fortnight after 
the funeral.” 

She was a Scotswoman: death is not 
held lightly in the North, nor is it 
ever spoken of except in terms of 
deepest solemnity. There is perhaps 
less fear of it amongst Scottish peo- 
ple than is altogether common, but at 
the same time the thought is not long 
absent among Calvinists that some day 
they must die. The joy of resurrec- 
tion is sometimes forgotten, but the 
gravity and importance of the tomb 


‘always loom large, and reverence is 


mixed with a strange sort of respect 
for all deceased persons. 
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David sat down heavily in his chair. 
He had hardly had any of the joys 
which other men have. To have had 
a ride on a horse, before his ill- 
health came, would have been a pleas- 
ure so great as to be hardly coveted 
by him; in his busy strenuous life he 
had not often played cricket, although 
he had sometimes watched others do 
so. He had wanted many things, and 
they had never been his. He had 
hardly complained until some wilful 
boyish imaginings, some naturally hu- 
man longings, some positive desire to 
possess had worked themselves into 
the contemplation of just one beauti- 
ful thing which he meant to have. He 
knew himself to be musical and he had 
heard but little music—the gramo- 
phone would have given him what he 
wanted. He knew there was some- 
thing called Art, and he believed that 
the gramophone interpreted Art. He 
loved Science in a far-away distant 
fashion, and the gramophone was the 
very last word in Science. But above 
all he was lonely in the dull manse, 
even with his wife beside him. He 
was tired by the very silence of it, as 
some men are tired by noise. When he 
and Mary had thought of the child that 
was to come to them, it was a fresh 
voice in the house that he had longed 
to hear. When the baby died, the op- 
pressiveness of the unechoing walls 
had become deeper than before. The 
manse lay far from the village, shut 
in by a belt of storm-torn trees, all 
leaning one way, and helping to shel- 
ter the little gray house from south- 
easterly gales. The screen thus formed 
made a natural barrier between him 
and his parishioners. The gramophone 
was to have provided social inter- 
course between church and people: on 
New Year’s Day he would have liked 
to invite them all to a little concert 
which would have opened with prayer 
and ended with tea and cakes. 
rapidly calculated that New 


He 





The Gramophone. 


Year’s Day would come within the 
prescribed fortnight. His uncle would 
probably not be buried till nearly 
Christmas Day. 

He did not speak for some time 
after his wife’s words had fallen. But 
presently he put out his hand and 
patiently and gently he closed the 
mahogany case. 

They sat together that evening in 
the manse dining-room, with the discs 
in their box under the table. Mary 
wore a black dress and was busy with 
her mending, and David had drawn on 
his black mitts again and remarked 
that he felt cold. Once he said to his 
wife, “That clock is behindhand, 
surely,” and at half-past eight he be- 
gan to complain of not feeling so well 
again, and prepared to go to bed. 

“I suppose you'll not go to the fu- 
neral?” Mary said. A funeral was one 
of the pleasures they hardly ever af- 
forded themselves. 

“Perhaps we'll get an Intimation 
to-night,” said David, evading the 
question, and thinking how little so- 
ciety they had. 

“If the Intimation comes to-night 
maybe they’ll send it up from the post 
office,” said Mrs. Glennie. 

There was a post office in the vil- 
lage where the good woman who kept 
it displayed all the postcards which 
came through her hands for the enter- 
tainment of her customers, but other- 
wise it was @ dull place. 

“Oh, they’ll send it if it’s an Inti- 
mation,” said David, almost thinking 
he would sit up a little longer. “Mrs. 
Thom will know an Intimation when 
she sees one.” 

“Her boy might run up with it,” 
Mary said. 

David wound his watch and com- 
pared it with the clock, and said de- 
spondently, “It’s too late to expect it.” 

“That may be his step now,” said 
his wife. 

“It’s too late to expect it,” said 
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David, going to the unlocked door of 
the house. 

Mary gave a penny—and even a 
penny counts for something for people 
so poor as the Glennies—to the boy 
who brought the black-edged envelope, 
and bade him good-night, and she and 
the minister felt a little natural dis- 
appointment that the printed Intima- 
tion, such as relatives receive as noti- 
fication of a death, was not inside the 
envelope. 

There was a letter. It said amongst 
other things that the late Mr. Maclean 
had departed peacefully and without 
suffering at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and it also said that by his will 
he had left to his nephew, the Rev. 
David Glennie, the sum of £6,000. 

That was very difficult news to be- 
lieve at first—very difficult to assimi- 
late. It opened up such a new view 
of life that the minister turned pale, 
and even Mary, who did not often lack 
courage, became frightened. 

“It’s too much,” she said at last, and 
that was all she could say. 

Nothing is impossible to people who 
have £6,000, nothing seems too remote 
or too difficult for them to do; the 
world is theirs and all that is in it. 

Mary rose deliberately and made up 
the fire, although it was half-past nine 
o’clock, and then she looked about for 
something else to do. She had a feel- 
ing then that she ought to comfort her 
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husband—why, she scarcely knew. She 
wanted to give him back all the years 
which the locusts had eaten, all the 
cures which might have done him good, 
even the good food which had so often 
been denied him. 

It showed part of the gentleness of 
his nature, she thought, when he said 
to her, “Mary, are there any psalm- 
tunes amongst those which were sent 
for the gramophone?” 

Together they opened the box again 
and searched amongst the black discs, 
and found one labelled “The Lord is 
my Shepherd,” and very solemnly they 
placed this within the mahogany cabi- 
net and set the needle upon it, and 
heard the old words and forgot all 
thoughts of bitterness, and accepted the 
old gray days almost as if they had 
been spent beside green pastures and 
still waters. 

“He spreads a table within our 
sight,” murmured the minister. 

“He never forgets,” said his wife, and 
a dear hope which had been speaking 
timidly in her heart the last few weeks 
began to sing much louder than the 
gramophone, and to say, “If one good 
thing can happen, why not another?’ 

They clasped each other’s hands and 
listened till tlie psalm was finished. 

“May God bless to us,” said David 
Glennie, “the hearing of this in- 
strument.” 

S. Macnaughton. 
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In Paris Town, in Paris Town—’twas neath an April sky— 
I saw a regiment of the line go marching to Versailles; 
When white along the Bois there shone the chestnut’s waxen 


cells, 


And the sun was winking on the long Lebels, 
Flic flac, flic flac, on all the long Lebels! 


The flowers were out along the Bois, the leaves were over- 


head, 
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The Dumb Man. 


And I saw a regiment of the line that swung in biue and red; 
The youth of things, the joy of things, they made my heart 
to beat, 
And the quick-step lilting and the tramp of feet! 
Flic flac, flic flac, the tramping of the feet! 


The spikéd nuts have fallen and the leaf is dull and dry 

Since last I saw a regiment go marching to Versailles; 

And what’s become of all of those that heard the music play? 

They trained them for the Frontier upon an August day; 
Flic flac, flic flac, all on an August day! 


And some of them they stumbled on the slippery summer 
grass, 

And there they’ve left them lying with their faces to Alsace; 

The others—so they’d tell you—ere the chestnut’s decked for 
Spring, 

Shall march beneath some linden trees to call upon a King; 

Flic flac, flic flac, to call upon a King. 
Punch. 





THE DUMB MAN. 


“I am not one that goes to lectures; 
or to the pow-wow of professors,” said 
the noblest and wisest of all those 
magnificent (if mistaken) Americans 
who modelled themselves on American 
Indians. But I fancy Walt Whitman 
would have liked looking through a 
dictionary or an encyclopedia or an 
almanac, and even, I fear, have in- 
corporated portions of them in his 
poems. For me at least, and I was fed 
on Whitman, even a railway time-table 
is a roll of historic names. And an 
encyclopedia is simply like an enor- 
mous and very early work of Dickens: 
a rather jerky and bewildering ac- 
count of the adventures of a comic 
person called Man. In one of the best 
of the excellent early stories of 
Sherlock Holmes, if I remember 
right, there was a pawnbroker whom 
Holmes instantly discovered to be a 
Freemason. He had been decoyed 
away on the pretence that he was 
wanted to copy out the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. And he deseribes, dole- 
fully and humorously enough, how he 


had written a great deal about Ab- 
bots, and about Archery, and about 
Architecture, and hoped he might get 
to the B’s soon. Yet even in reading 
first that funny alphabetical list, I felt 
that if the Encyclopedia had really 
been good enough the copyist would 
have risen a sadder and a wiser man. 
Suppose the Encyclopedia had really 
told him the truth about Abbots: who 
were the first popular magistrates in 
human history, the princes and first 
fountains of all representative govern- 
ment. Suppose the Encyclopsdia had 
told him the truth about Archery; 
which was the great popular military 
miracle of the Middle Ages; like en- 
gineering or the sudden energy of 
aviation. Suppose the Encyclopedia 
had told him anything within ten 
thousand vertical miles of the towering 
truth about Architecture. Suppose it 
had even suggested to him how in the 
revolt of inspired stones we call the 
Gothic, the very antics of the devils 
were lifted to the stars upon the un- 
wearied wings of the archangels, or 





The Dumb Man, 


how the coarsest pains and pleasures 
of the common people were caught in 
and covered by the trailing robes of 
the saints. Suppose Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes’s client had really understeod 
even those three arbitrary words in 
alphabetical order, Abbots, Archery, 
Architecture. What would he have 
done? He would have burst into tears, 
Anyhow, he would certainly have 
ceased to be either a pawnbroker or a 
Freemason. 

I love reading Encyclopedias; and 
I find they are even more amusing 
when they are probably telling the 
truth, than when they are manifestly 
telling lies. For instance, I look up in 
my own Encyclopedia, which really 
almost always tells ‘the truth, the fol- 
lowing. I conceive it to be strictly ac- 
curate: and yet, somehow the mere 
encyclopedic arrangement of the 
words makes me smile. 


“Slavs or Slavonians. Native name 


Slovene or Slovane, probably connected 
with Slovo, ‘a word’; thus meaning 


the people who spoke intelligibly, as 
distinct from their neighbor Niemets 
the German, literally the’ ‘dumb man.’ 
This opinion is held by the majority 
of scholars, but lacks the support of 
Miklosich.” 

It is a dreadful thing to lack the 
support of Miklosich: but the blow is 
perhaps to some extent softened for 
those (like myself) who have never 
heard of him before. But, speaking in 
quite serious deference to his author- 
ity, I may say the philological root 
suggested sounds to me highly proba- 
ble. It seems to me to express very 
well what has made the most reluc- 
tant Socialist rally to the Slav: cause: 
what has made the oldest Anti- 
Russian, Pro-Russian. The Prussian 
of to-day really is a dumb man. That 
is why he talks so much. Most of us 
know how'much more talking a man 
with a stammer does than anybody 
else ever needs to. Also, I accept, both 
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for good and evil, the description of 
the Slav as the man who speaks intel- 
ligibly. He really does. If a Russian 
moujik says that St. Nicholas was 
present on a particular battlefield, I 
know what he means. At least I 
know what he is supposed to mean. 
But if the Kaiser says his poor old 
grandfather is on the battlefield—then 
I do not know what he means: still 
less, how much he means it. 

This combination of energy with 
vagueness is highly characteristic of 
Prussian utterances; they seem to 
have all the thunders of doctrine with- 
out any particular doctrine to thun- 
der about. The Fatherland, the paper 
published in America to convert 
Americans from the English to the 
German side in the war, is often very 
difficult to understand, particularly in 
its poetical section. 

“O Prince of Peace, O Lord of War, 

Unsheathe thy blade without a stain, 

Thy holy wrath shall scatter far 

The bloodhounds from thy country’s 
fane.”’ 

This is not exactly dumb, but I 
should call it inarticulate. It is called 
“Wilhelm II.”; so I suppose it is ad- 
dressed to him, and not to a more fa- 
miliar claimant to the princedom in 
question. And if “thy blade without a 
stain” means that Wilhelm II. has 
never been in battle, I suppese it is 
quite true. But I cannot feel certain 
that it does mean this. The part about 
the dog also puzzles me a great deal. 
Does it mean that the German Em- 
peror keeps his bloodhounds in a fane 
(surely a most singular use for a re- 
ligious building) and sends them forth 
from this ecclesiastical kennel to hunt 
down his enemies? Or does it mean 
that a large number of other people’s 
bloodhounds have most indecorously 
obtruded themselves into poor Wil- 
helm’s fane; as my dog did the other 
day when he followed a lady to church 
and prodded her in the very act of 
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prayer? It is in these little prob- 
lems of whether a thing means some- 
thing or the exact opposite, that I al- 
ways feel a certain weakness in this 
highest of all human cultures. I sym- 
pathize with the Encyclopedia, and 
find Niemets the German deficient 
in Slovo, or “the word.” Wilhelm 
is also adjured to “Save Goethe’s 
vision, Luther’s speech.” I did not 
know that anybody was injuring 
Goethe’s vision; which included, if 
I remember right, a vision of the 
eternal nobility and necessity of the 
power of France. As for Luther’s 
speech, it was pretty hot stuff as a 
rule; but I should be very sorry to 
see it banished from the records of 
history. And certainly Luther’s speech 
was much more lucid and articulate 
than that of the Dumb Man of modern 
Prussia. Thus we have lower down a 
verse like this: 


“But thy great task will not be done 
Until thou vanquish utterly 


The Norman brother of the Hun, 
England, the Serpent of the Sea.” 


I have always believed in the Sea- 
Serpent, and am glad he has been 


caught at last. It is even more pic- 
turesque to reflect that I have been 
living on him all my life: and cer- 
tainly England is a narrow, wriggly 
sort of country, as countries go. But 
in the rest of the description, I don’t 
seem to have quite got hold of the 
story. Who was the Hun? And how 
did he come to have a brother who was 
a Norman? Races were doubtless much 
entangled in the Dark Ages; but I 
think the highest culture in the world 
might have disentangled them a little 
more clearly by now. 
The New Witness. 
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It is not in mere flippancy that 1 
have taken one particular pompous 
poem as a working model of the 
method. All the more prosaic parts of 
the German-American appeal have the 
same queer blundering quality. As an 
old controversialist I have long learned 
to be in real friendship with an op- 
ponent who does not know what I 
mean. But when he does not know 
what he means, I think there is a dif- 
ference. Through all the prose arti- 
cles in the same and similar publica- 
tions runs the same presence of some- 
thing that is at once vehement and 
vague. 

The Prussian is a very bad per- 
suader; because he has followed the 
advice of Nietzsche, who wrote, “One 
must have chaos within, that one may 
give birth to a dancing star”; and the 
star seems likely to lead them a dance. 
But in every paragraph these Prus- 
sians seem to contradict themselves 
like women. In the first paragraph 
England is their oldest and dearest 
friend, whom they counted on like a 
house dog. In the next paragraph 
they always knew she was the Sea- 
Serpent; and a poisonous serpent at 
that. In the third paragraph the 
whole affair has nothing to do with 
England, but began with Austria, who 
was quite right. In the fourth para- 
graph it has nothing to do with Aus- 
tria or Servia; but began with Russia, 
who was quite wrong. The typical 
Prussian weeps over the loss of beau- 
tiful Italy; and adds huskily that he 
will spoil her beauty if he can. It is 
perhaps the saddest of all human spec- 
tacles: a bully who cannot make up 


his: mind, 
G. K. Chesterton. 











The Senate of the United States 
have ratified the new Arbitration 
Treaties with this country, with 
France, and with Spain. The news 
would have been most welcome to us at 
any time; it is doubly welcome at a 
moment when we have been forced 
into a great war. It brings home to 
us that the other great English-speak- 
ing people of the world share in full 
measure that love of peace and of arbi- 
tration as a means to peace which is 
among the highest and the most cher- 
ished ideals of the British democracy 
at home and in the Dominions. That 
is one of the ideals which the mili- 
tarism of the German Junker class re- 
gards with hatred and scorn. General 
von Bernhardi, as a correspondent 
showed the other day, pours contempt 
and derision upon British and Ameri- 
can devotion to it, as a sign of our 
common decadence. But the two dem- 
ocracies see in it the bright promise 
of a future when nations will exhaust 
all methods of peaceful settlement be- 
fore they draw the sword, and we 
fancy that in their hearts millions of 
German toilers partake their wishes 
and their hopes. The principle of the 
Treaties which Mr. Bryan has urged 
the Senate to adopt is very simple. Mr. 
Wilson’s Secretary of State believes 
that “time is a healing god,” particu- 
larly in the case of international dis- 
putes. It is in the early stages of such 
controversies that passions become in- 
flamed and warp the sense of justice. 
Then some irrevocable word is spoken, 
some untoward incident occurs, and 
nations are swept into wars which 
might have been averted by a “little 
respite of time.” That was what Sir 
Edward Gray pleaded for on the very 
day when Germany launched her double 
ultimatum. Mr. Bryan’s treaties en- 
sure that it shall always be given in 
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differences between the United States 
and the other contracting parties. He © 
calls it a “cooling-off period,” and the 
phrase is apt as well as picturesque. 
The period is to be provided by the in- 
terposition of a joint international 
Commission. This body is to be 
permanent; it is to be composed of 
five members, one nominated by each 
of the two signatory Governments 
from its own subjects, one nominated 
by each from the subjects of a third 
Power, and the fifth to be agreed upon 
by the two Governments and chosen 
from the subjects of another neutral 
State. The Commissions are to have 
the right of initiative, but they may be 
moved by one or both of the parties, 
and they are to act before The Hague 
tribunal is approached. They are to 
have a year in which to make their re- 
port, and in this way to bridge the 
gap between diplomatic negotiations 
and arbitration. The Governments are 
not bound by the Commission’s report. 
They “reserve the right to act inde- 
pendently” after it has been submitted. 
This last clause preserves the consti- 
tutional rights of the Crown and of 
the Senate intact, but the moral au- 
thority of the Commission’s reports 
will probably be decisive in almost all 
cases. 

The new Treaties are not so wide 
in their scope as others which have 
been negotiated between this country 
and the United States. They do not 
realize the dream of President Taft 
when he hoped that we might conclude 
a positive agreement “to abide the ad- 
judication of an international arbitral - 
Court in every issue which cannot be 
settled by negotiation, no matter what 
it involves.” But they are a step in 


the direction which England and 
America desire to follow, and they are 
The treaties with 


eminently practical. 
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France and with Spain, like those 
which Washington has made with 
some thirty minor States all display 
the same desire, the desire to settle 
quarrels by law and reason and not 
by the “mailed fist.” It is noticeable 
that Germany has steadily refused to 
enter into a similar engagement with 
the United States. She will not ham- 
per her “right to make war,” which 
so easily becomes her “duty to make 
war” in the eyes of the military and 
Court clique. The democracies of Eng- 
land and of France are quite ready to 
restrict this right by mutual agree- 
ments with the democracy of America. 
They see no humiliation in the restric- 
tion, so long as all parties stand upon 
an equal footing. They agree with Mr. 
Bryan that the ratification of these 
treaties at present is particularly op- 
portune, because of the possibility that 
disputes between one or other of the 
Allies and Washington may suddenly 
and unexpectedly arise over maritime 
problems. They are sincerely anxious 
to respect American neutrality in all 
ways, but they know from long experi- 
ence that problems of the kind present 
The Times. 
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themselves in most great wars and 
often give rise to delicate and irri- 
tating questions. The establishment of 
a “cooling-off” period will ensure that 
questions of the sort will not come up 
for premature decision, and that they 
will be discussed in a judicial spirit. 
It would be wiser, as well as more dig- 
nified, if some of us would bear more 
constantly in mind President Wilson's 
desire that Americans should be neu- 
tral in word as well as in deed. That 
desire expresses, we fancy, an unat- 
tainable counsel of perfection. Still it 
is entitled to some respect from us. 
We are anxious, and rightly anxious, 
to have the moral support of the 
American people in this war for lib- 
erty and right. But we know that it 
is behind us, and it is hardly becoming 
in us, while it may be disagreeable to 
the American Government, that we 
should openly solicit the good opinion 
that is already given us so freely. We 
are conscious of our own good right. 
The facts are before America as they 
are before the rest of the world. We 
are content that she should form her 
own judgment upon them. 
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Perhaps the Germans did not believe 
that the Belgians would open their 
sluices and let the waters of the 
Schelde arrest the hostile advance at 
so great a cost to the owners of the 
land. The harvest was swept away, 
the foundations of houses were under- 
mined, meadowland was salted so that 
it will take years to recover. The fact 
‘that the Belgians did not hesitate at 
Termonde and elsewhere to let history 
be repeated is the measure of the de- 
termination of this gallant people. The 
Germans floundered in the flood, 
climbed into trees out of the deeper 
parts, and lost their artillery in the 


FLOOD. 


saturated ground across which shallow 
waves coursed. In this humiliating 
spectacle the discomfiture of Louis 
XIV. was reproduced. When William 
Prince of Orange had heartened the 
suffering population of Holland, the 
supreme act of opening the dykes was 
performed. The whole country was 
turned into a lake from which, as 
Macaulay says, “the cities with their 
ramparts and_ steeples rose _ like 
islands.” The largest ships of Ruyter 
majestically floated in from the 
Schelde as the waters rose over the 
fields, and, as General Hardy de 
Périni has said, became “bastions flot- 











to guard the approaches to 


tants” 
Amsterdam. The invaders were forced 


to save themselves by a precipitate re- 


treat. The tide of the Schelde pro- 
duced a parallel tide in the affairs of 
men; German and Austrian troops 
hurried to support the Prince of 
Orange, and even Spain forgot her an- 
cient enmities against the Dutch in the 
common wrath against Louis XIV. 
Half Europe had been moved by the 
thrilling, though phlegmatic, determi- 
nation of Orange, and sprang at last 
to arms against the bully. 

The ultimate defences of the Low 
Countries have traditionally been by 
means of flood. The territory which 
the Belgians put under water last 
week lies south and south-west of 
Antwerp. The Germans who = were 
caught in the rising waters were 
marching from Brussels towards the 
sea, and perhaps hoped to cut 
the coastal communications of Ant- 
werp. Everyone who has been any 
where in this part of Europe can pic- 
ture the scene of the flood—low, flat 
country, sometimes marshy, sometimes 
sandy. Holland could be flooded al- 
most as a whole, but Belgium is more 
undulating, and the water lies in 
patches. An examination of the de- 
fences of Antwerp shows that flooding 
is reckoned on as an essential part of 
the system. North, west, and south 
there are sluices always ready to let 
in the flood. To the east the fortifica- 
tions are specially strong, because 
here there is less water available, 
though there is still a good deal. At 
Termonde, which the Germans had 
reached when the flood was let loose, 
the railway—the object of the German 
attack—runs along the Schelde, so that 
the German guns must have been 
caught as quickly as Pharaoh was 
caught in the Red Sea. At Termonde 
the ground is boggy, and the heavy 
artillery must have become unmanage- 
Outside Antwerp artillery could 


able. 
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probably be driven through the floods 
where the water was not too deep, as 
there the ground is sandy. Of course 
the Termonde affair involved a com- 
paratively few Germans, but Antwerp 
has more sluices in readiness, and the 
Belgian guns would control the flooded 
area. Perhaps even yet the Belgians 
will have to make further sacrifices, 
and let us hope if so that it will be 
true of the Germans (in the language 
of Daniel) that “with the arms of a 
flood shall they be overflown.” 

Holland would consent to the flood- 
ing of the land—if ever that should be 
necessary—with even more grief than 
the Belgians in proportion as her toil 
on keeping out the sea has been the 
greater. The natural protection of 
Holland is the sand dunes, but these 
are continually being eroded, and all 
Holland would “go to sea,” as the 
coast people of East Anglia say, if 
there were not a vast system of arti- 
ficial protection as well. Fortunately 
artifice is aided by Nature, for where 
the land is low and muddy there is no 
erosion, but, on the contrary, a tend- 
ency for the land to gain on the sea. 
In the sea-marshes of England this 
tendency is generally marked; glass- 
wort (wrongly called samphire) and 
sea lavender grow further and furthes 
out upon the saltings, binding together 
and solidifying the mud. With a lit- 
tle encouragement from human effort 
this kind of land can generally be re- 
claimed and brought under cultivation 
strip by strip. 

The most familiar passages in litera- 
ture telling of the use of the Schelde 
for entangling an enemy are, we sup- 
pose, in Motley’s History of the United 
Netherlands. The Schelde is almost 
entirely a Belgian river, and, as Mot- 
ley reminds us in his Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, it was formerly suffocated 
before reaching the sea in quicksands 
and thickets. It was these that af- 
forded protection to the savages who 
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resisted the Roman arms. “The slow 
process of nature and the untiring in- 
dustry of men,” created the archi- 
pelago of Zeeland and South Holland. 
These islands were unknown to the 
Romans. But by the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when Spain was trying to over- 
come the resistance of William the 
Silent, the dykes were already an 
elaborate system. In 1584 the govern- 
ment of Antwerp had degenerated from 
well-organized municipal republican- 
ism into anarchy. On to this stage 
came the brilliant Philip de Marnix, 
Lord of St. Aldegonde, who was to 
play so great a part in the defence of 
Antwerp when Parma laid siege to it 
in the interests of Philip of Spain. Let 
us quote Motley’s glowing description 
of Aldegonde, for there was something 
in Aldegonde’s cause which, under the 
strangely inverted conditions, is obvi- 
ously applicable to the war to-day :— 

“There were few more brilliant 
characters than he in all Christendom. 
He was a man of a most rare and 


versatile genius. Educated in Geneva 
at the very feet of Calvin, he had 
drunk, like mother’s milk, the strong 
and bitter waters of the stern re- 
former’s creed; but he had in after 
life attempted, although hardly with 
success, to lift himself to the height 


of a general religious toleration. He 
had also been trained in the severe 
and thorough literary culture which 
characterized that rigid school. He 
was a scholar, ripe and rare; no holi- 
day trifler in the gardens of learning. 
He spoke and wrote Latin like his na- 
tive tongue. He could compose poign- 
ant Greek epigrams. He was so fa- 
miliar with Hebrew, that he had ren- 
dered the Psalms of David out of the 
original into flowing Fiemish verse, 
for the use of the reformed churches. 
That he possessed the modern tongues 
of civilized Europe, Spanish, Italian, 
French, and German, was a matter of 
course. He was a profound juriscon- 
sult, capable of holding debate against 
all competitors upon any point of 
theory or practice of law, civil, munici- 
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pal, international. He was a learned 
theologian, and had often proved him- 
self a match for the doctors, bishops, 
or rabbin of Europe, in highest argu- 
ment of dogma, creed, or tradition. He 
was a practised diplomatist, con- 
stantly employed in delicate and ditti- 
cult negotiations by William the Silent, 
who ever admired his genius, cherished 
his friendship, and relied upon his 
character. He was an eloquent orator, 
whose memorable harangue, beyond all 
his other efforts, at the diet of Worms, 
had made the German princes hang 
their heads with shame, when, taking 
a broad and philosophical view of the 
Netherland matter, he had shown that 
it was the great question of Europe; 
that Nether Germany was all Ger- 
many; that Protestantism could not 
be unravelled into shreds; that there 
was but one cause in Christendom— 
that of absolutism against national 
liberty, Papacy against the reform; 
and that the seventeen Provinces were 
to be assisted in building themselves 
into an eternal barrier against Spain, 
or that the ‘burning mark of shame 
would be branded upon the forehead of 
Germany ;’ that the war, in short, was 
to be met by her on the threshold, or 
else that it would come to seek her at 
home—a prophecy which the horrible 
Thirty Years’ War. was in after time 
most signally to verify.” 


When William the Silent died, Alde- 
gonde, as Burgomaster of Antwerp— 
he had refused the prouder title of 
Margrave—explained William’s plans 
for checking Parma. William had re- 
peated them with his dying breath. 
The Blauw-garen Dyke was to be 
pierced, and the engineers of Antwerp 
were to be able to let loose the flood 
at any moment. The Magistrates made 
no objection. But the butchers who 
daily watched their cattle grazing on 
the fine pastures outside the city were 
furious. What! sacrifice all this good 
flesh! And if Parma were really about 
to reduce Antwerp by famine, as he 
had boasted, what madness to annihi- 
late these wholesome: supplies! But 











William had said that if the Schelde 
remained within its banks Parma 
would bridge it. Here the butchers 
would cite the military experts. Bridg- 
ing was impossible. And the Colonels 
themselves gravely told Aldegonde that 
if any attempt were made to pierce the 
Blauw-garen Dyke the troops would 
rise in mutiny. The plans of William 
were consequently disregarded. Alde- 
gonde himself did not believe it possi- 
ble that the bridge could be built. 
Parma’s preparations nevertheless went 
on under the nose of Antwerp while 
the inhabitants laughed. Later the 
Spaniards pressed so hard on the Ant- 
werp volunteers at Lille that it was 
decided to make a tributary of the 
Schelde overflow at that place. The 
Sluice-gate was opened at the top of a 
high spring-tide, and the water sud- 
denly descended upon the Spaniards. 
They fell back in confusion, struggling 
breast high in the waves, but man- 
aging to save their field-pieces. This 
was only a local reverse for the Span- 
iards, and the situation at Antwerp 
did not improve. At last it was de- 
cided that the Saftingen Dyke on the 
Flemish side of the Schelde should be 
pierced. The butchers still prevailed 
to prevent the opening of the great 
Blauw-garen Dyke, which alone, as 
Orange foresaw, would have engulfed 
the Spaniards. Motley says:— 
“Meantime a vast and almost gen- 
eral inundation had taken place. The 
aspect of the country for many miles 
around was strange and desolate. The 
sluices had been opened in the neigh- 
borhood of Saftingen, on the Flemish 
side, so that all the way from Hulst 
the waters were out, and flowed nearly 
to the gates of Antwerp. A wide and 
shallow sea rolled over the fertile 
plains, while church-steeples, the tops 
of lofty trees, and here and there the 
turrets of a castle, scarcely lifted 
themselves above the black waters; 
the peasants’ houses, the granges, 
whole rural villages, having entirely 
disappeared. The high grounds of 
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Doel, of Kalloo, and Beveren, where 
Alexander was established, remained 
out of reach of the flood. Far below, 
on the opposite side of the river, other 
sluices had been opened, and the sea 
had burst over the wide, level plain. 
The villages of Wilmerdonk, Orderen, 
Ekeren, were changed to islands in the 
ocean, while all the other hamlets, for 
miles around, were utterly submerged. 
Still, however, the Blauw-garen Dyke 
and its companion the Kowenstyn re- 
mained obstinately above the waters, 
forming a present and more fatal ob- 
struction to the communication be- 
tween Antwerp and Zeeland - than 
would be furnished even by the threat- 
ened and _ secretly-advancing bridge 
across the Schelde. Had‘ Orange’s 
prudent advice been taken, the city 
had been safe. Over the prostrate 
dykes, whose destruction he ‘had so 
warmly urged, the ocean would have 
rolled quite to the gates of Antwerp, 
and it would have been as easy to 
bridge the North Sea as to control the 
free navigation of the patriots over so 
wide a surface. When it was too late, 
the butchers, and colonels, and cap- 
tains, became penitent enough. An 
order was passed, by acclamation, in 
November, to do what* Orange had 
recommended in June. It was decreed 
that the Blauw-garen and the Kowen- 
styn should be pierced. Alas, the hour 
had long gone by. Alexander of 
Parma was not the man to undertake 
the construction of a bridge across the 
river, at a vast expense, and at the 
same time to permit the destruction of 
the already existing barrier.” 

In spite of the laughter of the Ant- 
werpers, Parma’s bridge progressed, 
and when they fought the Spaniards 
for the possession of the Blauw-garen 
Dyke, the oozy surface of which soon 
ran with blood, it was indeed too late. 
The Dutch and LEnglishmen—“‘mad 
bull-dogs all,” as Parma called them— 
fought well, and at first with success, 
against the Spaniards and Italians, 
but ultimately they were overpowered. 
The greatest flooding of all was ren- 
dered impossible. The Spaniards held 
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the dyke at high water. As the tide 

receded, “We have conquered,” cried 

Parma; “the sea deserts the impious 
The Spectator. 
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heretics!” And so in due course Ant- 


werp fell because the instructions of 
the great Prince had been disregarded. 





THE GERMAN THRASYMACHUS. 


“I am speaking of the case I men- 
tioned just now, of an unjust man who 
has the power to grasp on an extensive 
scale. To him you must direct your 
attention if you wish to judge how 
much more profitable it is to a man’s 
own self to be unjust than to be just. 
And you will learn this truth with 
the greatest ease if you turn your at- 
tention to the most consummate form 
of injustice, which, while it makes the 
wrong-doer most happy, makes those 
who are wronged and will not retaliate 
most miserable. This form is despct- 
ism.”—Thrasymachus in “The Repub- 
lic” of Plato, Book I. 


Every reader of “The Republic” re- 
members Thrasymachus, the blustering 
sophist, whose argument that might is 
right is so neatly turned by the Socra- 
tean flank attack. Thrasymachus him- 
self is so much the moral image of a 
later disciple of force as almost to ob- 
literate the half-acknowledged debt 
which, in his book, “Germany and the 
Next War,” General von Bernhardi 
pays to a later and greater name, that 
of Machiavelli. Of Machiavelli, indeed, 
his modern Italian biographer well 
says that “the deductions of the 
thinker are sometimes in tragical con- 
flict with the forecasts and aspira- 
tions of the patriot.” No such distinc- 
tion presents itself in Bernhardi’s now 
famous plea for freer play to the 
Teutonic world-power. Machiavelli con- 
structed an evil prince and a vile 
political system resting upon him. But 
he created them as the only instru- 
ment his mind could conceive for the 
salvation and unity of a country 
crushed by invasion. Like Thra- 
symachus, Bernhardi sets out force 


and craft as means to the most “con- 
summate form of injustice” by which 
the strongest conceivable material 
force may bear down the weaker. His 
entire thesis is that of a nation—his 
nation—organized in all its parts for 
offensive war, with European and 
extra-European empire as its goal. 
His end is, indeed, an undefined “cul 
ture,” an equally misty “civilization.” 
But his crude particularism makes no 
provision for the balance of ideas, the 
fusion of international thought, the 
thousand ties of heart and intellect 
which, this war notwithstanding, make 
the modern world one. Machiavelli 
focussed the life of his age, the life of 
the Renaissance, and looked for some- 
thing better. Bernhardi puts back the 
clock, and rebuilds out of the world’s 
blood-stained past a new world-State, 
framed solely on conquest, and aiming 
at a purely militarist organization. It 
is quite unnecessary to assume, as we 
examine this book, that Germany is 
the only absolutist empire based on 
centralized force. All nations have 
their Jingoes, and at least one of 
Bernhardi’s propositions was frankly 
countersigned by Lord Roberts, while 
others merely state and reveal the es- 
sential workings of the diplomatic 
mind. All countries more or less pur- 
sue diplomacy on the line of national 
interest, and with an economy of can- 
dor and principle. But to few men 
has it been given to write a book of 
which one may say that a swiftly en- 
suing event of world importance is the 
fruitage. Germany has always pre- 
sented a far closer association between 
ideas and action than a less intellectu- 
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ally concentrated people, such as our 
own, can hope to attain. Thus the 
strain of feeling and behavior which 
has marked the invasion of Belgium 
and France is completely forecast in 
“Germany and the Next War.” The 
Act has followed the Word, as the re- 
port of a gun follows a flash. 
Bernhardi lacks all refinement of 
style, and his book has no touch of 
the ardor of the concluding chapter of 
“The Prince,” in which Machiavelli 
unfolds his vision of a saved and uni- 
fied Italy. Its quality is the Bis- 
marckian one of arrogant frankness. 
He presents this work as a mirror of 
German “idealism.” Though “we” 
have “for centuries” “been paramount” 
“in the realm of intellect,” it is the 
“appeal to force” which finds an in- 
stinctive response in the German 
“soul,” if only the peace propaganda 
be not permitted to “poison” it. In 
this respect, it is merely in harmony 
with the true governing motive of all 
modern States, which is a “persistent 
struggle for possessions, power, and 
sovereignty.” Nothing in the shape of 
a general moral check, or even a politi- 
cal arrangement, can avail to avert or 
soften this “conflict for power.” Eco- 
nomic or political necessity drives a 
people to war or colonization, and in 
case of resistance to this instinct, 
might becomes “the supreme right.” 
The very idea of the State is final and 
self-contained. It is a god, claiming 
blind worship from its votaries. It 
cannot be expanded into that of “hu- 
manity,” for there is no generally ac- 
cepted rule of morals for different 
States. The State is thus lifted above 
the realm both of morals and of inili- 
vidual Christian teaching. The State 
cannot sacrifice itself, fer the world’s 
history reveals nothing higher. It can 
therefore properly stoop from its im- 
mensity to use “cunning and decep- 
tion” alike in diplomacy and in con- 
flict. Moreover, this tremendous en- 
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tity must be large even in material 
area, The existence of small States 
is merely “pitiable.” 

The great State must constantly 
draw new sustenance from war, which, 
as in the capital case of Prussia, fur- 
nishes it <¢lan vital, its “creative 
power.” “The maintenance of peace 
never can or may be the goal of a 
policy.” This indispensable element in 
State strength must therefore be al- 
ways sought and prepared for. Wars 
must be “deliberately incurred,” and 
“begun at the right moment.” One of 
the elements the State must consider 
in calculating the hour of striking 
must be the “weakening” or “hamper- 
ing” of rival States by affairs at home 
and abroad, a doctrine which was ob- 
viously applied to the threat of rebel- 
lion in Ulster. Scrupulousness must, 
of course, be ruled out, it being as- 
sumed that when it suits their purpose, 
other States, c.g., Britain, will commit 
violations of the neutrality of small 
States—Belgium, Holland, Switzerland 
—and will treat agreements as waste 
paper. Above all, war must be consid- 
ered an “inevitable” end of the mere 
economic emulation of the peoples. 
And as war is in any case the highest 
of human activities, the great State 
must consciously run its best thought 
on that central track. 

Applying this simple thesis to cur- 
rent politics, Bernhardi assumes a 
vital change in the European situation. 
France must be “so completely crushed 
that she can never again come across 
our path”; the Triple Alliance, forti- 
fied by fresh gifts to wavering Italy, 
must be changed into a “Central Eu- 
ropean Federation,” in which we may 
well suppose that Austria would fall 
as a vassal to Germany’s headship, A 
second aim must be a general colonial 
expansion of the Teutonic power, pur- 
chased at the cost of this or that 
beaten foe. But this demand for an 
extension of German “culture,” based 
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on political power and secured by 
arms, can only be achieved by prepara- 
tion. The German people must, more 
and more, be called on to maintain a 
“predominantly offensive military sys- 
tem,” and, indeed, Germany’s growth 
of population will merely represent “so 
much dead capital,” unless it stands 
for a proportionate increase of recruit- 
ing. But Germany must not be too 
sure of superiority in numbers in the 
next European war. She must, there- 
fore, develop the rapidity and etfti- 
ciency of the “attacking power” of 
her armies. And she must conduct an 
unceasing internal call on the souls 
and personalities of the German folk. 
That must be taught which will warm 
the martial spirit, that avoided which 
dulis. it. Two tendencies must be 
avoided, sport, and “the continual cur- 
tailing of the working hours for fac- 
tory hands and artisans,” as tending 
to dull man’s natural appetite for 
work. The State wants the whole in- 
dividuality of its citizens laid on its 
The Nation. 
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altar; religion itself must be fused 
with patriotic feeling, and denuded of* 
merely formal or irrelevant appeal. 
With this general object the State 
should largely seize the press, com- 
pelling it to print “certain announce- 
ments of the Government,” and using 
it “freely and wisely” for the “enlight- 
enment” of a people “whose history is 
solely based on war,” and whose 
future progress therefore depends 


. purely on its efficiency as a warlike 


organism. 

This is the Bernhardian nation. Its 
perverted idealism has been realized in 
this war, and it and its counterparts 
in other countries have acted as an 
explosive mine to the best hope and 
faith in Europe. Our consolation must 
be in the inevitable rally of the as- 
sailed powers of religion, science, art, 
literature, when this dire appeal to the 
past, and the violent echoes which its 
development in action has aroused all 
over the Continent, have spent their 
force. 





NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN WARFARE. 


Nearly every great war brings with 
it new developments in warfare. Hence 
it is only natural that the greatest 
war the world has seen should lead to 
some most far-reaching and revolu- 
tionary innovations. 

The most striking and the most rev- 
olutionary innovation has been the 
introduction of a siege gun of unprece- 
dented power by Germany. Its action 
reminds one of that employed by one 
of the early Margraves of Branden- 
burg, who easily battered down all the 
fortified castles of his period which 
until then were considered to be abso- 
lutely impregnable against assault. It 
may be said without exaggeration that 
exactly as the invention of gunpowder 
abolished the armor of the knights, 


even so the introduction of the colossal 
new gun into land warfare has abol- 
ished the power of all existing 
fortresses. Up to the beginning of the 
present war it was believed that the 
heaviest German siege gun in general 
use was the 21-centimetre (88-inch) 
gun, which fires a shell of 150 kilo- 
grammes (3 cwt.) weight. According 
to general report the Germans have 
been using against Liége and Namur 
siege guns of 42 centimetres. The last 
volume of Nauticus mentions on page 
200 a Krupp ship gun of 40.64 centi- 
metres calibre. Apparently it is con- 
siderably less powerful than the gun 
used against Liége and Namur. The 
40.64 centimetre gun fires a_ shell 
weighing 920 kilogrammes, or 18% 
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ewt. The projectile of the 42-centi- 
metre gun, supposing the calibre is 
correctly given in the Press, should 
weigh considerably more than a ton. 
The 42-centimetre guns are of course 
not long ship guns, for the barrel of 
a ship gun of that calibre alone would 
weigh more than 100 tons. They are 
apparently howitzers, which means a 
cut between a mortar and an ordinary 
gun, and with their gun-carriage and 
mountings they should weigh between 
60 and 70 tons. These guns are in- 
tended for high-angle fire. The effect 
of a projectile weighing a ton and fall- 
ing almost perpendicularly upon steel 
cupolas or masonry vaults is of course 
most destructive. Moreover it must be 
remembered that these monstrous 
shells are filled with the most powerful 
explosives. Now, whereas the siege 


guns in general use fire shells which at 
the utmost have a blasting charge of 
half a hundredweight, the colessal new 
guns of the Germans may have a blast- 
ing charge of 10 or 15 cwt. They must 


act like mines. Under these circum- 
stances it is not unnatural that, as we 
have been told, four of these shells 
sufficed to destroy entirely a strong 
fort at Namur. The new shells pene- 
trate the strongest steel cupolas at 
present in use, and the strongest con- 
crete layers employed in fortifications, 
like so much brown paper. They would 
probably penetrate a steel cupola 18 
inches thick. 

These colossal guns have made all 
modern fortifications almost useless, 
and their introduction was probably 
the real cause of the present war. 
Apparently the Germans did not in- 
tend to use their gigantic guns against 
the Belgian fortresses. We may as- 
sume they hoped -to be able to march 
through Belgium unmolested, keeping 
their terrific guns as a surprise. They 
calculated, very likely, upon the French 
falling back upon Paris, feeling certain 
that its powerful and impregnable 
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fortifications would give a most secure 
shelter to the capital and cover the 
army on its flank. By using their 
colossal guns, the existence of which 
was not suspected, the Germans could 
have battered the Paris forts to pieces 
in a few hours and could have created 
a panic throughout France by taking 
Paris by a rush. Provided the secret 
of these colossal guns could be kept, 
Germany’s war against France might 
have been ended in three or four 
weeks. Consternation. at the unex- 
pected fall of the capital might have 
led to the collapse of the French 
defence. 

With obvious reluctance the Ger- 
mans brought forward their huge 
guns and used them against Liége and 
Namur because they could not have 
taken these fortresses as speedily as 
was necessary by ordinary means. The 
42-centimetre guns not only fire the 
most colossal shells which have ever 
been used in land warfare, but they 
are apparently fairly mobile and they 
have a far greater range than any of 
the existing fortress guns. Conse- 
quently the German monster guns can- 
not be destroyed or silenced by the 
guns of the fortresses which they at- 
tack. In other words, ordinary armed 
fortresses are merely passive targets 
for the new German guns. Paris, 
having been forewarned by the experi- 
ence of Liége and Namur, has appar- 
ently installed in the forts heavy ship 
guns and. coast-defence guns which 
should have a range equal to the giant 
howitzers. Therefore the Germans will 
scarcely be able to Uvatter down the 
Paris forts in a few hours. Germany’s 
opponents will henceforth do their ut- 
most to destroy these colossal instru- 
ments of warfare. Guns which weigh 
between 60 and 70 tons cannot be 
rapidly got away. A small charge of 
dynamite will destroy them. In future 
battles the big German guns will be as 
furiously fought for as the Colors 
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were fought for in the time of the 
Peninsular war. 

Another great innovation of the Ger- 
mans has been the use of floating 
mines in the open sea, where they are 
equally dangerous to British and to 
neutral shipping, to warships, mer- 
chantmen, and fishing-craft. Germany 
relies in this war not merely on physi- 
cal strength and on intelligence, but 
also on terror. She endeavors to ter- 
rorize her opponents by slaughtering 
indiscriminately combatants and non- 
combatants—men, women, and chil- 
dren—if these impede her path. Ac- 
cording to The Hague Convention, to 
which Germany has been a signatory, 
anchored mines may be used for the 
defence of harbors and the coast only 
if they become inoperative in case they 
should be torn away from their moor: 
ings by the current or the tide. The idea 
obviously was that mines floating 
about at random and dealing out death 
indiscriminately to belligerents and 
peaceful neutrals should not be used. 
Germany agreed to this limitation 
upon the use of fixed mines, and logi- 
cally she should also have agreed upon 
the exclusion of floating mines thrown 
into the open sea, where they drift 
about at random. However, notwith- 
standing the protest of Great Britain 
and other countries, Germany abso- 
lutely refused to limit the use of 
floating mines on the open sea. The 
Chinese are not celebrated for the 
humanity of their proceedings in war- 
fare. Yet even the Chinese representa- 
tive protested at The Hague against 
the indiscriminate use of floating 
mines because, two years after the 
conclusion of the Russo-Japanese war, 
mines thrown broadcast into Chinese 
waters were still destroying peaceful 
Chinese trading and fishing vessels and 
taking a fearful toll of innocent hu- 
man lives. If the use of floating 
mines was not permissible in the far- 
off seas of China. it is still more 


abominable in the crowded North Sea. 

In land warfare also Germany has 
made use of the most unscrupulous 
means in order to _ strike terror 
not merely into the armies op 
posing them, but into the peace 
ful population of the countries with 
which she is at war. We have 
heard of innumerable instances in 
which towns and villages have been 
wantonly. destroyed. We have heard, 
time after time,- of the murder of 
civilians on the slightest pretext, and 
even without’ any pretext. We have 
read, time after time, of women and 
children being driven in front of the 
soldiers to serve as a shield to them. 
Although some of these accounts may 
be exaggerated or untrue, there can 
be no doubt that there must be a great 
substratum of truth. The wanton des- 
struction of Louvain and other _his- 
toric towns and the infliction of colos- 
sal indemnities upon many of the 
cities taken indicate that Germany 
wishes to achieve victory by force 
backed with terror. In order to 
achieve her object she shrinks appar- 
ently from no atrocities, however ab- 
horrent to humanity. Hitherto wars 
among civilized nations have been, in 
the words of Lord Bacon, “not massa- 
cres and confusions, but the highest 
trials of human right.” Hitherto wars 
have been duels between nations, 
which have fought with a strict regard 
to the rules of civilized warfare. Ger- 
many, by discarding many of the ac- 
cepted rules which limit and humanize 
warfare, has destroyed its sacred char- 
acter. She is making war by massa- 
ere. She is converting war from a 
fair trial of strength into a coftest to 
be decided by the unscrupulous and un- 
limited use of crime. 

Some years ago the German General 
Staff issued a handbook on the rules 
and methods of warfare, entitled 
Kriegsbrauch. In that treatise it was 
stated that offences against the ac- 

















cepted rules of civilized warfare can 
be limited only by the use of reprisals. 
The Allies may, if they are victorious, 
act in accordance with the principles 
laid down by the official German hand- 
book, and they may determine that 
Germany will not only have to pay in 
money several times over for the dam- 
age she has done, but that for every 
town and village wantonly destroyed 
several German towns and villages 
will have to be destroyed. Unfortu- 
nately the crimes and cruelties prac- 
tised on inoffensive citizens have not 
been caused by the savagery of the 
German soldiers. They are on the 
whole good-natured, and they are 
kept in order by the strictest disci- 
pline. The innumerable crimes are 
evidently not due to the action of the 
rank-and-file, but have been perpetrated 
by order from above. There has been 
method in German savagery; and as 
Austria has pursued identical methods 
against Servia and Russia and against 
her own Slavonic citizens, there can 
be no doubt that the German and Aus- 
trian Goyernments deliberately agreed 
upon a policy of atrocities in the pres- 
ent campaign. The character of Ger- 
many’s and Austria’s warfare will un- 
doubtedly be taken into account in the 
final settlement. Both nations will, if 
defeated, have to pay dearly for en- 
deavoring to convert the present war 
into a Balkan slaughter. 

Up to the present, wars were fought 
by the young men of the nation, and 
the older men were kept in reserve. 
Germany has made a new departure by 
throwing simultaneously her standing 
army and her first and last reserves 
into the melting-pot. She has mobil- 
ized not only her old men, but even 
her boys, immediately after the out- 
break of the war, and her initial suc- 
cesses were due not only to the use 
of her 42-centimetre guns, which un- 
expectedly battered down the powerful 
fortresses blocking her path, but also 
to the fact that she appeared on the 
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field of battle with far larger numbers 
than were foreseen. Having begun the 
war with all her reserves she has shot 
her bolt, and from day to day and 
from week to week her strength should 
be declining; whereas the strength of 
her opponents, and especially of Rus- 
sia and England, should continue in- 
creasing. Her innovation of throwing 
her army and all her reserves simul- 
taneously against her opponents was 
perfectly justified if her expectatioa 
that she could overwhelm France in a 
few weeks had been realized. In that 
case she might by now have been able 
to turn her entire strength upon Rub- 
sia. If in three or four weeks she had 
destroyed the French Army and taken 
Paris, if her campaign of terror had 
succeeded, France might have asked 
for peace under almost any conditions, 
and Germany would now be free to at- 
tack Russia with her entire force. 
Apparently Germany’s campaign has 
failed. It was boldly and grandly con- 
ceived in accordance with the teach- 
ings of the new Prussian school of 
blood and iron, but those who planned 
it had, unfortunately for themselves, 
made a serious miscalculation. All 
their plans were based on the miscon- 
ception that Germany was the most 
virile and most warlike nation in the 
world, that effete France and England 
could easily be terrorized, having 
grown soft and cowardly, and could 
be compelled to sue for peace by the 
use of Balkan methods. The events 
of the war must have greatly disap- 
pointed those who planned it. Neither 
the 42-centimetre guns nor the most 
unscrupulous use of violence on land 
and sea is likely to avail. France 
Russia, and Great Britain will fight on 
and on, and the very savagery of Ger- 
many's methods will strengthen their 
determination and will at the same 
time strengthen the moral support 
which Germany’s opponents are find- 
ing in all neutral countries. 
J. Ellis Barker. 
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The very pretty young girl on the 
outer cover of Mr. Rex Beach’s novel, 
“The Auction Block,” gives the reader 
so obvious a clue that he cannot find 
it difficult to guess the nature of the 
mysteries through which she will lead 
him, and an interesting Ariadne she 
is. Her Bacchus is a rich young 
drunkard who marries her, a poor girl 
with a voracious family, rescuing her 
from several Minotaurs of the stock 
market, some of whom. become her 
very good friends and defend her 
against the otherwise-minded bears. 
Her kindred go the natural way of 
their kind and the tale ends with the 
rewards of virtue and the penalties of 
evil doing justly distributed. . A part- 
ing touch of sentiment is interposed 
before “The End” is written just in 
time to silence the reader whose lips 
are puckered to say “But things never 
happen so conveniently as that, you 
know,” and the caviller is more than 
contented. Harper & Brothers. 


History, legend, tradition, and what- 
ever else pertains to a remote and 
varied past, as well as the scenery, 
people and customs of to-day, are 
wrought into Miss Millicent Todd’s 


“Peru: A Land of Contrasts” in 


pleasing proportions. The second title 
furnishes a key to the book, for it is 
a succession of contrasts which Miss 
Todd presents,—contrasts between the 
elements and forces of Nature, between 
the conditions of life, and between the 
temper and characteristics of the peo- 
ple. The three divisions of the book, 
—‘In the Desert,” “In the Moun- 
tains” and “In the Jungle’—emphasize 
these contrasts, for these are the three 
natural divisions of the country, and 
widely diversified are the conditions 
of the life which goes on within them. 


Miss Todd does not record the super- 
ficial impressions of a tourist. She has 
spent months in Peru, and she is fa- 
miliar with its history and literature, 
its past as well as its present. She 
writes with enthusiasm, but with dis- 
crimination, and she leaves a vivid 
impression on the minds of her 
readers. Twenty full-page illustrations 
from photographs decorate the book. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


In both the qualities that charm and 
that vex, in their variety of characters, 
complexity of plot, wide range of in- 
terest, superabundance of detail and 
insistence of mannerisms, Coningsby 
Dawson’s novels bear a noticeable like- 
ness to De Morgan’s, but the atmos- 
pheres of the two artists are totally 
different, and probably neither would 
feel flattered by the comparison. 
Readers who enjoyed “The Garden 
Without Walls” will find the same 
blending of real and fantastic in “The 
Raft.” The key to the title is given in 
the opening chapter by one of its 
heroines—Jehane, daughter of Pro- 
fessor Benares Usk, “the greatest liv- 
ing Homeric scholar’—who complains 
to her confidante: “We're two girls 
adrift on a raft and we can’t swim. 
Over there’s the land of marriage with 
all the little children, the homes and 
the husbands. Unless some of the men 
see us and put off in boats to our 
rescue, we'll be caught in the current 
of the years, and swept out into the 
hunger of mid-ocean.” The happy 
marriage of one of the two girls is 
contrasted with the two unhappy mar- 
riages made in rapid succession by the 
other, and the results are traced to the 
second generatiou, which takes the 
stage for the last half of the book. 
Henry Holt & Co. 





